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SHELL GATHERERS 

TN the chapter headed "The Voyage of Life", Epic- 
tetus draws for us a very beautiful picture. It is 
a short little chapter, hardly more than a paragraph, but 
very full of beauty and meaning. Every word holds a 
lesson, simple, true, and easy to understand. We can 
see the ship lying at anchor, the long strip of shell- 
strewn sand, the path from the shore to the well. The 
voyagers have been sent ashore to fetch water; they 
must climb the uphill road with their jars and pitchers 
and fill them at the well before they gather the shells 
lying so enticingly about their feet. Once they have 
full buckets they can spend their time in making a 
pleasant little "by-work** of gathering all the scraps 
of beauty and colour that fleck the yellow sands. Only 
they must not forget to glance from time to time at the 
waiting vessel ; they must ever remember that, however 
beautiful, however valuable, however arduously sought 
and gathered, at the call of the Master of the Ship the 
roots and shells must be thrown down and left behind ; 
unless — and this is the most exquisite thought of all — 
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unless ** there be given wife and children instead of 
shells and roots"; these we may take with us to the 
ship. We leave the material things behind us — the 
shells are left beside the sea; those we love we take 
with us in our hearts. If we love nothing but the 
gaily painted shells, then indeed are we most miserable; 
though we may have hands full of riches, our hearts are 
empty : and what is worse than an empty heart ? 

It is distinctly comforting that the old Greek philo- 
sopher-does not tell us we are only to fill the Duty- 
buckets and then sit with folded hands staring at the 
ship till called on board. No ; he tells us we may make 
a "by-work" of gathering roots and shells. He says, 
in effect : There is work to do but not always work ; 
duty comes first, but pleasure may follow; life is not 
to be all duty with never a vestige of amusement, never 
a gleam of pleasure. Poppies through the corn is 
possibly bad farming, but who is not grateful for the 
splashes of blazing crimson that deck our summer fields ? 
Drab is a good wearing colour — it shows neither dust 
nor dirt; but unrelieved drab becomes monotonous. 
Poppies are not useful — ^it would not do to ruin the 
good grain for the sake of beauty and colour; but 
neither is it any advantage to root up everything that is 
not useful, sensible, and our plain duty. Some people 
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SHELL GATHERERS 3 

turn poor Master Duty into a regular slave-driver ; he is 
Legree, ever after them with his big whip ! They never 
relax, never spend a golden afternoon with My Lady 
Pleasure, nor a sunshiny spring morning with little 
Mistress Amusement, and they have no mercy on less 
duty-harried individuals. They draw water all the time, 
often so disagreeably (how their buckets creak!), that 
you would give anything to see them resting among the 
waving grass and sea-pinks, or find them interested io 
the pursuit of a clam! Perhaps the day come^ when 
the work-bucket is too heavy for their tired-out fingers ; 
they must learn lessons of idleness and patience } they 
have to sit beside the sea whether they like it or not, 
and what are they to do ? None of the shells interest 
them — there is not one they care to gather ; they have 
had no time to listen to the voices of the sea-birds, 
no time to understand " the beauty born of murmuring 
sound"; they have made no "by-work". They have 
done their work, yes, done it at the expense of every- 
thing else; and now that they are deprived of their 
buckets they have nothing left. Tell them that the 
shore is strewn with pebbles and amber, they will tell 
you they see nothing but a tangle of seaweed, old boots, 
and dead cats ! It is most extraordinary the way some 
people miss the amber and emphasize the cats. Even 
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an old boot is not to be despised — ^it may have been well 
cut in its day, walked cheerfully and gaily ; let us throw 
it over our shoulder for Good Luck ! It is rather diffi- 
cult to find anything pleasant to say of poor Grimalkin 
in his shroud of sand and shells, but as it is by the sea, 
may not even a cat ^^ suffer a sea change into something 
rich and strange **? 

"We need not persistently look at the ugly things when 
the world is so full of beauty. However heavy our Duty- 
buckety we can fix our eyes higher than the iron handle. 
"We can spare a moment to rest on the yellow sands, and 
listen to Ariel's singing. Our work will not suffer be- 
cause we have joined hands with the sweet-voiced singer. 
"We may " foot it featly here and there **, and return to 
the workaday world all the better for tripping a measure 
that is not set by stern-faced Duty, nor conducted by 
Maestro Serioso. I remember long ago reading in some 
book about a girl who said : " "When I darn the table- 
cloths I can always think of Homer and Scott's novels ". 
It sounds a little priggish, and yet I think I understand. 
She had no shells to play with, poor dear, and she had 
many, many tablecloths to darn. Out of the books she 
had read she made her little "by-work", and it helped 
her to do her work. There is one thing in our shell- 
gathering that is absolutely essential : we must be honest. 
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• 

"We may dislike our duties (we often do) and yet per- 
form them creditably enough : if we dislike our pleasures 
and are merely bored when not at our bucket-filling, 
then we practically spoil our lives. Does it sound non- 
sense to say " dislike our pleasures ** ? I wonder how 
many people are really interested in their amusements, 
really pleased with the pleasures they pursue. Are 
there not very many who gather the chambered Nautilus 
when they would infinitely prefer the cheerful peri- 
winkle ? There is no disgrace attached to a fondness 
for winkles j there // disgrace in pretending to admire the 
Nautilus. Nothing makes people so deadly dull as living 
in a continual state of pretence. How much pleasant 
conversation can you have with a person who is always 
posing, who is never quite natural ? Civilization must 
be responsible for the verb " to pose" j it is no addition 
to our vocabulary. You can hardly imagine the simple 
savage taking the trouble to come out as a Poseur ; if he 
did, how long would it be before his friends and relations 
brought him to his senses with a persuasive tomahawk ? 
The modern poseur has it all his own way j we keep no 
weapons to hurl at him when he drops in to tea ; we do 
not even lay him out with " a chunk of old red sand- 
stone", that final end to any argument; on the contrary, 
we make much of him and are (most of us) rather im- 
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• 

pressed by his pretensions. When he shows us mauve 
and violet cowries of twisted form and curious shape we 
pretend to admire them, and are a little ashamed of our 
own humble whelks. If we are really happy with our 
whelk pile, we are only very foolish when we leave it to 
struggle after purple cowries that we neither like nor 
understand. It may take some pluck to stand up for 
whelks in a circle of stony-eyed intellectual cowrie- 
gatherers, but we must learn to have the courage of our 
opinions. Do not pretend. It is bad for your own 
character, and it sets a still worse example : one pre- 
tender makes a dozen. 

Think of the Emperor*8 new clothes! The tailors 
who made them were good judges of poor, vain human 
nature ; they reckoned on humbug, pretence, and vanity, 
and were not disappointed. The Emperor pretended, 
and his people followed his example ; he piped a dis- 
honest tune, they danced to it ; he saAg the false note, 
the people listened and echoed his voice. "When he 
pirouetted in front of the glass and said his new gar- 
ments were a perfect fit and made of beautiful material, 
the Lord Chamberlain was not man enough to say : 
"Sire, your Majesty is mistaken". The courtiers 
imitated the chamberlain, the nobility followed the 
Court, and the populace followed the nobility. There 
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SHELL GATHERERS 7 

never were such clothes ! What style and finish ! 
What a wonderful pattern! How becoming! Only 
one little voice spoke the truth, only one little heart was 
free from guile. Now, mark the effect of one honest 
opinion. No sooner had the small child called out: 
** But he has nothing on I " than everyone said the same 
thing. They not only said it, they shouted it. It was 
a disconcerting moment for the Emperor j we cannot but 
admire the way he continued to walk in the procession. 
Are we not told how he moved more stiffly than ever, 
while the old chamberlain still held up the imaginary 
train? Verily he was a great Emperor; he knew he 
was found out, but he also knew if he kept up the 
deception he would establish a reputation for wisdom. 
Can you blame him? I believe he really was rather 
ashamed of himself, but it would never do to let his 
people know it. Once alone in his grand palace he may 
have sat down io his fine golden chair, rested his head 
on his hands and swd, " What a fool I am ! " just as we 
sit on our conmion little cane chairs and say (when there 
is no one to hear us), " What an utter fool I have made 
of myself !** Perhaps it is as well for us we do not 
always hear what the crowd is saying. We think people 
are dazzled by our two or three peacock's feathers, and 
all the time they are laughing at our poor miserable. 
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draggle-tailed appearance. It is wiser never to pretend, 
nor to possess iridescent feathers that are easily pulled 
out. The peacocking jackdaw is seldom happy ; he is 
nearly as wretched as that other unfortunate bird who 
was so comprehensively cursed. 

Honesty always commands our respect. Can we 
do less than respect honest old Mr. Peter Paitterson, 
whose idea of pleasure was to sit "fushin' flukies afFthe 
quay.** He never pretended to like his family's smart 
acquaintances, he took no interest in yachts; all he 
wanted was to be left in peace to his own amusement. 
To fish for " flukies ^ hardly sounds exhilarating ; it is 
possibly neither a very refined nor intellectual occupation, 
but it is quite harmless. It has always seemed to me 
most unfair that neither "the lassies'' nor the super- 
cilious youth whose education was being finished at 
** Cambridge Coallege noo he's dune wi' Hawrro' Schule" 
would let their decent old father enjoy himself in his 
own way. People have queer forms of shell-gathering ; 
as long as they are pleased and happy, that is the main 
thing. Think of the mild-eyed old gentlemen (ghosts 
of Izaak Walton) who spend their summer on the 
Thames, seated on chairs in large flat punts, peacefully 
watching a bobbing line. They are, presumably, angling 
— ^^fishing is altogether too busy a word : not that you 
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SHELL GATHERERS 9 

ever see them do anything so undignified as land a fi^h. 
No J they just sit there like Alice's frog footman "on 
and off for days and days ^ ! Suppose you took away 
their chairs, line, and comfortable punts, hustled them 
into motor-cars (because you are a piotor enthusiast) and 
drove them about the country, how much pleasure do 
you think they would get out of it ? What between 
fright, dust, breathlessness, and longing for the peaceful 
punt, I do not think they would enjoy themselves at all. 
Never try to show people how dull their amusements 
are. We all have our own views, and it would be a very 
dull world if we all thought alike. The jovial hunting 
squire thinks the scholar misses all the joy of living: 
the scholar thinks the squire a fool. From their own 
point of view they are both right; but it would be 
disastrous if, to prove their theories, they changed 
places. What a dull day the squire would have among 
the scholar's books ! What an exciting five minutes the 
scholar would spend before he returned home leading his 
mount! After all, why should we all like the same 
things? The sands are covered with shells; we can 
each gather those that please us most. Some of us may 
have a pretty taste in mother-of-pearl and coral; we need 
not despise the homely cockles and mussels. If we all 
blew mighty blasts on big conch-shells the shore would 
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become unpleasantly noisy. Turtle-shells are most 
imposing, but if we all collected them there would 
be no room to move ! Nestling in a tangle of brown 
and green seaweed lie the tiny baby pink and white 
shells — small, so small, but well worth looking for; they 
have a charm and sweetness wonderfully refreshing after 
the deafening din of the conches. Never despise the 
little shells, the small pleasures, the tiny things of life. 
A " by-work " made entirely of very large roots and 
very large shells is unwieldy to drag about the sand; 
also, it may make the other gatherers envious. It is 
pleasanter to have our neighbours' good will than their 
envy. Even if we do have more than our fair share 
of shells, we must not be selfish, nor keep all the best 
for our exclusive use. Is there any one who has no 
shells ? whose only possession is a heavy bucket, " duty ^ 
painted on it in large letters ? How they would enjoy 
a few hours among the brightly coloured shells; but 
the Master of the Ship has set them a harder, longer 
task of water-drawing, and the day grows late. Can 
we not gather up some of our prettiest shells and take 
them to their strip of sand ? Let us arrange them as 
children do, in gay, variegated patterns ; arrange them 
in such a way that the poor toiler can see them as he 
climbs the steep, and be cheered and welcomed by the 
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sight. He has had a long day's work, has so little to 
make him happy ; is it much to spare him a handful of 
coloured shells ? When you are shell-giving, do not 
pick out all the ugly ones you do not want yourself; 
the dull, brown, spotted shells, or those that are cracked, 
and chipped, and broken. We can be very generous 
with empty oyster-shells, but it is a poor way to give. 
Why be so greedy when the sea is ever breaking on the 
shore, each wave leaving behind it something of beauty ? 
You may give away a shell of wondrous loveliness and 
find one still more beautiful the very next day. 

Midas will give nothing away ; he wants all his golden 
shells for himself. How diligently he digs in the sand; 
with every spadeful he turns up something that glitters 
and shines. How fast he digs! How hard he works! Hot, 
tired, and dusty, he piles up his grotto of gold. Midas, 
Midas, have you forgotten the ship ? What a glorious 
array of golden shells! The very air is heavy with 
gold-dust. Midas sees nothing but a haze of gold ; he 
is choked, suffocating, but still he digs on. Was that 
someone calling his name? Surely not; but if it was, 
he need not listen. Again he hears a voice. Is it 
someone calling him from the ship? Ah, no, no! 
not now, when he has found a yellow shell greater and 
grander than all the rest. How still it is, how quiet 
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the water, how persistent the soft voice calling, calling 
from the ship ! In desp^r, Midas flings down his spade ; 
he has to obey. With hurried fingers he tremblingly 
crams his treasures into a sack ; gold on gold, glitter on 
glitter, gem upon gem. Oh, Midas ! why so anxious, 
why weary yourself dragging that heavy sack across 
the sand ? Tou cannot take it with you ; it must 
lie beside the sea. Once, Midas, you had some little 
white shells, gathered long ago, so long ago, when the 
sea-pinks were all in blossom and the sea and sky one 
lovely radiant blue. Did you lose them, Midas ? Poor 
insignificant white shells you thought them, useless, not 
worth keeping ; but had you treasured them you might 
have taken them to the ship. Will you ever find them 
again, Midas? Ever learn to value and love them? I hope 
so, I believe so. It is wonderful to think how clearly we 
shall see and hear when we are safely aboard the ship. 
We may find shells there that in our feeble ignorance 
we threw away ; we shall never miss the shells we have 
to leave behind. Does not Epictetus tell us, " If there 
be given wife and children instead of shells and roots 
nothing shall hinder us to take them"? Ncfthing shall 
hinder us. Why do we worry and fuss, make ourselves 
and other people miserable about a few foolish roots and 
shells, when the real, the valued, the loved, we shall 
have for ever and ever ? 



THE FIFES OF JUNE 

The ways are green with the gladdening sheen 

Of the young year's fairest daughter. 
O the shadows that fleet o'er the springing wheat ! 

O the magic of running water ! 
The spirit of spring is in everything, 

The banners of spring are streaming, 
We march to a tune from the fifes of June, 

And life's a dream worth dreaming. 

It's all very well to sit and spell 

At the lesson there's no gainsaying, 
But what the deuce are wont and use 

When the whole mad world's a-maying ? 
When the meadow glows, and the orchard snows, 

And the air's with love-motes teeming, 
When £incies break, and the senses wake, 

O life's a dream worth dreaming ! 

W. E. Henley. 

'TT^HE fifes of June ! can you not hear them sound- 
ing sweet and clear through the rhythm and 
swing of this song in their honour? How joyous the 
tune they play ! How the music leaps and soars — ^higher 
and higher — clearer and clearer — the lark's hymn of 
praise rising to the gates of heaven! Listen to the 
melody ! Notes of gossamer sunshine, chords of 
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awakening flowers, rippling arpeggios of breaking buds ; 
above all the promise of the glories of coming sunmier. 
For, with us June is hardly summer, therejs no " burden 
and heat of the day " in her warmth : she is more a late 
and "lasting spring" — April's laughter without the 
tears, May's beauty without her treachery. June, 
fresh, green, and radiant, is the goddess of incarnate 
youth ; in flutelike tones she/ calls to us : " Awake ! 
Rejoice ! Take hands with me, for I am joy ! Gone 
are the snows of winter, the dreary winds of autumn. 
Forget old age. Cry to dull care, * Begone'! Nature 
and the good, green earth are singing their glad psalms 
of thankfulness. Rejoice ! Rejoice ! " Can we refuse 
to hear June's message ? She has kissed the roses into 
life and touched the butterflies' wings with her golden 
wand; she has flashed through the forest, leaving 
behind her a trail of living green, her fifes are swinging 
to the breeze, no longer softly whispering, but with 
trumpet clearness sounding the march of the opening 
leaves. 

Are we so deafened by the noises of the world — 
noises made by the hand of man — that our ears cannot 
catch the faint rustle of moving petals when June 
caresses them with tender fingers? Are our eyes so 
blinded with the glare of cities that we cannot see the 
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red rose blush a deeper crimson beneath June's kisses, 
nor look with pleasure on the wild hyacinths carpeting 
the woods — those fdry bells whose lovely blue seems to 
be ** the heavens upbreaking thro' the earth " ? Are our 
hearts so deadened by cares and troubles — the stress and 
fret and worry of life — that they feel no thrill of happi- 
ness when " comes in the sweet o' the year " ? 

I hope and believe there are very few insensible to the 
call of April's bugle — deaf to the sound of June's fifes 
— ^unheeding when July's reed music floats across the 
rushes— -or unresponsive to August's oaten pipes blowing 
a lilting measure through the com. With the coming 
of September days Nature's orchestra plays in a minor 
key, still wondrous sweet, but full of regretful, linger- 
ing sadness. The blasts of clarion clearness — the 
martial music of the woods — ^is gone, gone the shepherd's 
merry roundelay as he sits beside his Phyllis, gone the 
swaying melody of the fields. To me September is the 
saddest month in all the year. True, we have the sheaves 
of useful grain, the ripened fruit, the fulfilment of all 
June's gracious promises ; but how much we have lost ! 

Yet ah 1 that Spring should vanish with the rose ! 
That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 

The very young always love autumn 5 they tell you, 
with a pleasant air of being elderly and world-worn, that 
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autumn is peaceful; they — ^bless their young brave 
hearts ! — see no sad symbolism in those still and silent 
sheaves so lately waving joyously with every breath of 
heaven. September's lutes are not for them touched by 
dying fingers, the airs they play are not for the young 
full of passionate regret. Ah well ! it's a grand thing 
to be young, but it is something after all to be old 
enough to appreciate the seed-time and the growth, even 
if the gathered harvest fills our eyes with tears. I 
really think of all the Twelve Travellers who journey 
with us through the year, the only depressing companion 
is September. 

How different is her next-door neighbour! He is 
a rollicking blade, with a swinging voice and a crack- 
ling laugh, a hard worker, but one who likes his pipe 
and bowl. "With brave October comes the first touch 
of brisk and healthful frost and the breaking up of the 
faithful brown Earth. Ploughed fields are always cheer- 
ful. "Who in October can be otherwise than bright, 
alert, and busy? Nature no longer sadly sweeps her 
lute-strings, nor do we hear her tears falling with the 
faded leaves. She has sung her " Vale " to the nightin- 
gale and the rose, and now, like all sensible people, dries 
her eyes and sets about her work. October brings with 
him a certain sensation of jovial well-being — perhaps it 
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is the October ale! — very comforting and invigorating 
after the drooping petals and dying sweetness of 
September. His gay fiddles play a lively tune, an up- 
the-middle-and-down-again dance, in which there are 
neither flagging footsteps nor minor chords. If lovely 
June is Queen of the year, rosy-faced October is the 
King! Sometimes we find his liege-lady has left him 
a few late roses, a touch of summer to twine in his 
crown of nuts and berries, and he holds his head still 
more proudly when he wears his lady's flowers. Sing 
hey ! for brave October ! " Here's a health unto His 
Majesty " in the nut-brown ale that he loves ! 

Don Pedro accuses Benedick of having " a February 
face, so full of storm and cloudiness", and I fear we 
see more long faces whose patron saint is Saint February 
of the storm and clouds than those who follow genial 
October's example and wear a " wreathed smile". They 
may be virtuous, but they are not exhilarating company, 
and they are sadly lacking in the homely virtues of 
cheerfulness, mirth, and gladness. Like the serious 
gentleman haunter of the shores from Deal to Rams- 
gate — who was a whole ship's company in himself — they 
" never larf and never sing ", neither do they ** lark nor 
play " ; they are even more depressing than the " elderly 
Naval man", for he had one joke — ^albeit rather a grue- 
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some jest — ^whereas these Knights and Dames of the 
rueful countenance have no ** quips and cranks " at all. 
They have no use for the " cakes and ale** of life them- 
selves, and they drive the sweet from the sugar, the 
taste from the foaming tankards of other people, by their 
sour looks. They never hear the fifes of June, or if 
they do, see no reason to lift their hearts and voices in 
songs of thankful pr^dse. They may spend their time 
** toiling, sorrowing ", but do very little " rejoicing ". I 
wonder if they do toil and sorrow, for, is it not generally 
the sorrowful toilers — the hard workers — who sing 
with Pippa: 

God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world ! 

and the idle, comfortable people who are so extremely 
disagreeable? Perhaps it is because they may choose 
any moment of the day or week in which to " merry, 
merry be ^ that they never by any chance are merry at 
all. Laughter is a very healthful pastime; it costs 
nothing, and it is pleasantly infectious. 

Nature laughs — and when she laughs at us^ we say she 
is cruel. When our shutters are closed and our hearts 
sorrowful we long to have the heavens hung with 
black, and no sweet laughing sunshine tapping at our 
darkened windows. We cannot see that kind Nature 
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would give us comfort if she could; would tell us to 
hope — 08 she hopes ; to look forward — as she looks for- 
ward. The days that Nature laughs witb us, ah ! how 
good those days are ! ^* The little hills rejoice on every 
side", and we rejoice with them; with charming egotism 
we think they are skipping for joy because we are happy. 
" The valleys stand so thick with com that they shall 
laugh and sing." Oh, the glorious joyousness of the 
words! How they echo in our hearts! ^^ Laugh and sing" 
—could there be a more perfect description of golden 
valleys, when we look at them with happy eyes, filled 
with tears of pure, grateful joy. Surely if all God's 
beautiful world can rejoice and laugh and sing, we can 
j(nn our voices to the songs of praise. Do you re- 
member Pascarely who said the only two things in the 
world worth having were " a little laughter and a little 
love", and 'Nella's answer : ** Say rather a little laughter 
and a great love " ? We may not all deserve or have 
**a great love", but I trust we may all have "a little 
laughter ", and bring a touch of laughing merriment into 
the lives of other people. That dear woman, Beatrice, 
was told: "To be merry best becomes you". There 
are a good many women who would be pleasanter com- 
panions if they occasionally thought of the Prince of 
Arragon's advice. Unfortunately there is a popular but 
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most fallacious idea that an air of languid misery and 
dreary boredom makes for grandeur and good-breeding. 
I suppose that is why we see so many of the Nupkins 
family taking their walks abroad — ** gloomily grand and 
savagely vexed". Even on the most glorious June 
day, " when the meadow glows and the orchard snows**, 
the Nupkinian attitude has its admirers and devotees. 
But oh, ye Nupkinses, take heed! Beware! Gloom 
is a fearsome idol to set up in your hearts, and he brings 
with him strange, unpleasant friends — ^pride, humbug, 
discontent, and ingratitude. Once allow this flock of 
evil birds to build their nests in your home, you will 
find it very dif{icult to scare them away. Their voices 
are harsh and croaking; they make such loud, ugly 
noises that you will never hear Nature's choirs — in wood 
and forest — singing their triumphant Glorias. You need 
not live in the fresh country places to take your part 
in these grateful hymns of praise; we can have June 
music in our souls and August sunshine in our smiles, 
even if we dwell in smoke-swept cities. Country folk 
are often quite unconscious of the beauty lying at their 
door, oblivious to the changing wonder of the hedge- 
rows, insensate to the delicate sweetness of brier and 
flower. 

Peter Bell lived in the country, knew the woodland 
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paths — the winding streams; he had travelled from 
" farthest Cornwall's rocky shore " northward to Inver- 
ness — eastward to "the cliffs of Dover" — but Peter saw 
nothing to love or value in all his wanderings — ^his very 
poor opinion of primroses is well known. I sincerely 
hope there are not many Peter Bells cumbering the earth 
— ^blind to its green and golden loveliness — and that 
most of us can see some hidden meaning in the yellow 
stars growing "by a river's brim". We cannot quite 
expect to find thoughts lying "too deep for tears" in the 
celandine's pale cup, sonnets among the twining trails 
of amber honeysuckle, nor poems written on flaunting 
ragged robin's tattered banners. These things, alas! 
are for poets alone — ^the good gifts the gods give to 
those who are born, not made. But there are poets 
who never write a verse — there are also Versifiers who 
do not write poetry ! — and we might all with advantage 
cultivate the poetic spirit. It would be well for us if we 
could see nature with a poet's eyes. Does he wear rose- 
coloured spectacles ? What matter ! Better far to look 
upon a rosy-tinted world than on one devoid of all 
colour — a dull land shrouded in dark and sombre grey. 
Dame Nature is no miser with her colour-box; she 
grudges none of her paints — indeed, she seems almost 
afraid our poor stupid eyes may miss her radiant hues \ 
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with a bold hand she blazes her arresting crimson sunsets 
across the sky and twists a rope of red and green and 
violet to form a jewelled girdle for the heavens. But all 
her colours are not brilliant — the primary glories of the 
rainbow 5 she keeps other tints, delicate, pale, and tender. 
The frail Anemones are touched with a fine soft brush 
dipped in palest pink and fairest white. Nature steals a 
piece of blue sky and fashions the Forget-me-nots grow- 
ing in the brooks ; she gathers the snowflakes in the 
winter, and when sununer comes shakes them over the 
bushes of Guelder roses ; she begs some feathers from 
" the burnished dove ", and with them paints the flag- 
leafed irises. Nature collects the falling stars and plants 
them by the wayside — Stars of Bethlehem ; she asks the 
moon to spare her some of her cold light, and we have 
the Niphetos roses; she cries to the Sun God to give her 
of his gold, and the tall Sunflowers face Apollo's rays. 
Nature has a storehouse full of perfect greens, the 
harmonious setting that each flower requires ; she places 
pale blue Love-in-a-mist in a cloud of hazy softness and 
gives the daffodils the tall green spikes. The violets that 
come to us so early are sheltered by their broadly cover- 
ing leaves; the Queen of all the flowers — the Rose — has 
her brave bodyguard of protecting thorns. If we ever 
see an ugly flower — there are such things — it is never 
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of Nature's growing ; it is some hideous abortion fostered 
by the hand of man, some scentless horror that looks 
as if it grew on Caliban's grave. That cultivation is 
necessary to gain the greatest perfection from fruit and 
flower is of course undeniably true ; but " blue roses " 
in floriculture — as well as in life — ^would prove sadly 
disappointing. Cultivation can be carried too far. The 
Chrysanthemums with hydrocephalic heads have remark- 
ably poor-looking, skinny bodies. Even if it is said, 
" You cannot have too much of a good thing ", I much 
doubt if all the double, treble, and quadruple blossoms 
are any very great improvement on the old-fashioned 
single flowers. After all, there is a great charm about 
the simple country flowers, the funny country bouquets 
— sweet-william, pansies, mignonette, lupins, moss-roses, 
candytuft, and southernwood, all tied firmly together in 
a hard, tight bunch. 

I am no botanist, for I cannot bear to see flowers cut 
up and sorted into stiff little sections, and still have 
weary recollections of dissecting a poor little buttercup 
into stamens and petals and then looking at its poor torn 
limbs through a microscope, adding insult to injury by 
writing a description of its execution in an exercise- 
book. Poor little golden flower, peace to thy ashes! 
I do not think I could ever learn to botanize, take to the 
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road with a round tin case (for specimens) strapped on 
my back and a flat tin case (with sandwiches) in my 
pocket. But I do envy the botanists their happy faculty 
of discovering the loveliest scraps and bits of beauty 
hidden in the crevices of the rocks or shyly concealed in 
the grass of the meadows. The learned names they 
give to these fragile morsels ! A mere dot of brightest 
blue carries a weighty cognomen, far too long and heavy 
for its tiny leaves. A humble pink blossom burying 
itself in the moss belongs to a great and noble family ; 
the mighty heads of the tribe rule the garden borders 
with never a thought of their little common kinsman 
without the walls. The hills, the lanes, the very banks 
of the ditches are filled with grasses, mosses, ferns, and 
flowers. Dame Nature roams the world, her market- 
basket full of seeds hanging on her arm; she plants 
them here and throws them there, she even calls to the 
birds and the winds to help her with her gardening ! 
The green fields are not sweet enough to please her, 
and she covers them with a mantle of honey-scented 
clover, as if the wine-coloured heather was not rich 
enough she places her sentinel fox-gloves on the hills, 
proud patches of mauve and white amid the darker purple. 
She gives us so much that the least we can do is to add 
our voices to her joyful chorus and smile at her with as 
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gladsome smiles as are held imprisoned in the yellow 
daffodils or sparkling on the face of the water. I know 
we have "to sit and spell", the lessons have to be learned, 
but not always — not "when the whole mad world's 
a-maying'*; a time comes when we can lay down our 
books and tasks, open our windows to the sun— our 
soul's windows to the glad light of heaven. 

To walk " in the greenest growth of the May-time " 
in the sweet wet woods, to feel the fresh wind blowing 
on our tired foreheads, to dance — yes! dance^ even though 
we are old — along the garden paths among the flowers, 
for sheer joy of living — these things will not unfit us 
for our work in the world. Nay, rather they will help 
to keep our minds sane and clean, our hearts young and 
joyous; we shall live and work far, far better because we 
have heard the fifes of June playing and know " life's a 
dream worth dreaming". 



GILPINIAN HOLIDAYS 

TTT'HAT is a holiday? I answer this interesting 
question in the true Chadbandian spirit and say : 
" Is it to work, my friends ? Oh, no, it is not ! Is it 
to toil and labour ? Is it to rush madly about for three 
weary hurried days? Oh, no, it is not! Then, my 
friends, what is a holiday ? It is to do nothmg at all ! " 
Now, I quite know a great many people will not agree 
with me. If they did, railway companies would be 
bankrupt, hotel proprietors starving, and hydropathic 
establishments would put up the shutters ; but, let them 
" pause in life's pleasures " and consider how much real 
enjoyment is gained from cramming into one little week 
the sightseeing of three months. There are excellent 
folk who tell you a holiday means change of occupation. 
Why occupate? Why not enjoy doing nothing? I 
have heard of brain-workers who were ordered by the 
doctor to paint garden seats. There you are, you see : 
complete change of employment — splash yourself with 
green paint instead of ink, and splash in the fresh air. I 
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presume the painting would go on in the country ; there 
could hardly be much benefit from smartening up the 
iron benches in a London square, to the ribald joy of the 
message-boys and the consternation of the sparrows. 
But, why paint at all ? Why not sit peacefully — on an 
already finished (and dried) seat — breathe the soft air, 
blink in the sunshine, and if it is very warm, contentedly 
purr with pleasure ? You can have beside you a " Book 
of Verses " 5 if " thou " is a restful person you can have 
her (or him) too; but three, remember, is a crowd ! The 
difficulty is to find a "thou'* who is sufficiently peaceful. 
Advertise for a fishing "thou". They are infinitely 
quiet and amenable, easily sent out — they go without 
sending — to fish " so early in the morning"; and they 
will not return till late in the evening. The green 
banks of a trout stream is the most reposeful place on 
earth — alas ! have I written " stream ? " By my halidome, 
this comes of living in the land of the Saxon. Hath my 
unworthy tongue forgot the word burni No matter! 
— ^I mean a burn — a dear brown-watered dancing, singing 
burnie — ^winding between glens and hills, no sign of 
life but the meditative sheep and an occasional shepherd, 
accompanied by his careworn, anxious collie. Charles 
Kingsley, who understood both work and holidays — ^by 
the way, unless you work you can never have a holiday 
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— sang of a "Delectable Day". Surely everybody 
knows "the boy on the famous grey pony " ; and I know 
a " delectable " spot where all days are each one more 
delightfully "delectable" than the last — ^where, oh, 
blessed, blessed glen ! there is absolutely nothing to do. 
Nothing to do but revel in the clear fresh air and sit 
about on the sunny green grass, occupied in the arduous 
task of looking for four-leafed clovers. In my " delect- 
able " valley, every clover is a four-leafer — and the wild 
flowers ! — and — and this is the very loveliest part of it : 
there is a farm with a scholar-farmer who has over ten 
thousand wonderful, beautiful books and — ^he will lend 
them all ! 

A person who never reads, or who possesses that 
curious institution known as " the book I am reading," 
or "my book" (with a marker), will disdainfully ex- 
claim, " Oh, if you read all the time I don't call that 
doing nothing". Don't you? As they say in The 
Mikado: "Bless you, it all depends" — not only de- 
pends on what you read, but how you read. There is 
much necessary work that cuts you off from your 
favourite books, work that prevents your sitting sur- 
rounded by a group of charming old friends, first pick- 
ing up one and then the other — a scrap of poetry here — 
an occasional chapter there — an old ballad — an old story. 
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To be able to read without feeling you ought (tyrant 
word !) to be doing something else is a very delightful 
form of holiday-making. 

Once upon a time a famous poem was written about 
a holiday — ^we may, if we like, call it an Epic of Frus- 
trated Hopes, for most decidedly the holiday was a 
failure. 'Twas long years ago, before holidays were so 
plentiful, before people had discovered the necessity of 
perpetual change of air; in fact, if twice ten makes 
twenty, 'twas in the days when folk could live con- 
tentedly for twenty years without one single, festive 
holiday. True, Mrs. Gilpin refers — a little unkindly — 
to these twenty years of wedded bliss as " tedious **, 
but that is all. Certes ! there was no tediousness for 
John on that wonderful wedding anniversary, when he 
tried so unsuccessfully to drink his wife's health at 
The Bell, at Edmonton, with commendable frugality 
taking with him his own wine — there was evidently no 
payment of corkage fees in Gilpinian times. We all 
remember the description of the triumphant departure 
of the well-filled chaise holding, not only Mrs. Gilpin 
"and children three", but also "my sister, and my 
sister's child " — there being no mention of a brother-in- 
law, "my sister" was, I presume, a widow. Alas! 
even that roomy vehicle "the chaise and pair" had no 
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seat for the " linen-draper bold ", so what could he do 
but "ride on horseback after we"? The borrowed 
steed, the property of "my good friend the Calender**, 
turned out to be a very evil animal indeed, and, as we 
know, John — though a "train-band captain" — ^was no 
equestrian. Still, he could stick to the saddle a great 
matter and more than some of us can do ! 'Us a fine 
thing to look as if you were riding a race for " a thou- 
sand pound ", when in reality your steed is running away 
with you. Gilpin may have been parsimonious; he 
may even have been slightly "tedious" as a lifetime 
companion ; but he had his good points. I have always 
thought it was particularly nice of him to turn that 
refractory horse's head once more towards Edmonton 
after the first bumpity-bumpity gallop that took him 
willy-nilly to the Calender's. The Calender pressed 
him to rest ; he sorely needed it — to eat — ^to even wash 
his face ; but John said, " No " — ^he would borrow a hat 
and wig and return to Edmonton. It is somewhat 
refreshing, in the face of " Marriage on the ten years' 
hire system", in the day of "Two homes instead of 
one", to think there was a time when "all the world 
would stare" if a husband and wife did not dine to- 
gether on the anniversary of their wedding-day. John 
Gilpin's intention was excellent ; unfortunately that ill- 
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conditioned horse had other views. " What's Hecuba" 
(in this instance Mrs. Gilpin) "to him? or he to 
Hecuba?" He flatly refused to stop at Edmonton or 
anywhere else, but "urging on his mad career ", 
galloped off to London. Pursued by the yelling, 
half-crown-tipped-postboy, halloed after by half the 
countryside, the Calender's gallant Bucephalus never 
slackened speed till he landed the hungry, exhausted 
linen-draper at his own door. It must have been but 
- a sad and sorry shadow of the gay holiday-maker who 
wearily dismounted, and a very tired-out "train-band 
captain" who dragged his stiff and aching limbs up- 
stairs to bed. Probably when the chaise arrived with 
its dejected occupants the worthy Mrs. Gilpin had a 
word to say about the spoilt and disappointing day, 
perhaps something to remark on the subject of John's 
horsemanship-— certainly a good deal of an unpleasant 
nature to say regarding the Calender and his obnoxious 
steed. You are requested not to look gift-horses in the 
mouth, but I defy anybody not to wish to draw the teeth 
of the loaned animal who runs away with you. However, 
as little Peterkin's grandfather might observe, " 'Twas a 
famous" ride, and the ballad of John Gilpin is quite 
rightly named a " diverting history " ; but — ^no one could 
accurately describe it as an entirely successful day's outing. 
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Now, are there not many holidays that in some ways 
resemble John Gilpin's? I fear there are, and alas! 
they frequently end far more disastrously. The linen- 
draper, after all his adventures, arrived home safe and 
sound, and this is what the poor holiday-maker very 
often does not do. There are the people who will hire 
horses — when they know nothing about them! The 
people who have hardly ever seen a boat, and yet risk 
their lives — aye, and, sad to say, lose them too^ — on the 
water ; they can neither sail, row, nor swim, but boating 
is considered a real holiday pastime. If the day is calm 
they might come to little grief, if they would learn not 
to change places in the boat — not to stand on the gun- 
wale — not all to sit to the one side. It is rather pitiable 
to look at a newspaper after a Bank Holiday. You may 
say, considering the enormous crowds the accidents are 
comparatively few; but when most of these accidents 
are the result of carelessness or ignorance, it seems 
doubly unfortunate that such calamities should occur. 
As far as I can gather, a great many holiday-makers 
spend the entire day in the train — a doubtful pleasure — 
or crossing backwards and forwards to some far-off spot 
in a steamer — a still more doubtful enjoyment if you are 
a bad sailor ! No one thinks of staying peacefully at 
home, which would really be a far greater rest and 
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relaxation than dashing about — jostled and pushed — ^from 
early morning till late at night. Still, a great number 
do go away into the country, where I hope they have a 
pleasant, peaceful time. Poor things, they can only 
have the country in mouthfuls — a hurried bite on Easter 
Monday and another swallow at Whitsuntide. I wish 
it were possible for them to have more of Gk>d's good 
country ; and yet perhaps the town-dwellers might find 
it dull. It is very heartbreaking when St. Lubbock's 
days are wet and cold ; what a pity it is that, when the 
law was passed fixing the days, another could not have 
been passed to make them always fine ! 

The Gilpin family were evidently not given to holiday- 
making — ^I do not imagine they ever embarked on 
another — ^but every one requires a holiday now and 
then. But let each man choose his own. If you prefer 
to fly across the Continent in a crowded, dusty train to 
^Mo** Rome in a week, that is your own affair; and 
perhaps Rome in a week is better than never seeing it at 
all. But I fear that hurried, feverish holiday chase 
might prove more Gilpinian and disappointing and I am 
quite sure you would be more than ever unfitted for 
your work, and — talk as we like, really our work is the 
main thing. Holidays are very nice, especially if you 
may spend them in your own way; but they are only 
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intended to rest and refresh you and make you better 
able for your work. We could not take a better 
example of hard work than the excellent linen-draper, 
as we know even when mounted and ready for the fray 
he turned and entered the shop ''when he saw 
three customers come in "• He was, as I said before, 
somewhat parsimonious, and he would have ''grieved 
sore** for the "loss of pence", but still he was un- 
doubtedly a hard worker. Now, I do not suggest that 
we should think of the " bawbees ** to the extent John 
Gilpin did, but if there is work to be done, even 
with the Gdender's horse waiting at the door, it is 
our bounden duty to do it. Some of you may have 
seen The CoUeen Bawn and remember what the young 
English soldier said of duty. It was not entirely com- 
plimentary ; but if we may very often feel the same — 
though being well brought up we don't actually say it — 
you cannot dispose of duty with a handful of swear 
words. Duty must be done. Duty and work are 
generally synonymous terms, for even work you like 
becomes at times — ^like Mr. Gilpin — "tedious", mono- 
tonous, and irritating ; but if you have to put your hand 
to the plough (take my advice : never touch any ploughs 
if you can help it !) there is no drawing back, and it is 
by no means an easy thing to drive a straight furrow. 
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They may look straight as you go, but when you are 
finished your field seems nothing but a rough surface of 
crooked, twisted trenches. I much regret to say that 
there is nothing for it but to dig it all up again, and turn 
to the ploughing once more. After some years of driv- 
ing a plough — that will not keep straight — you most 
thoroughly enjoy a holiday, and if you are wise you will 
go as far away as possible from all agricultural imple- 
ments and untilled fields — ^if you are very wise you will do 
nothing. No holiday is worth much unless there has 
been hard work to lead up to it. Perhaps it may prove 
disappointing : the Gilpins' experience is hardly exhila- 
rating — but if the work has been real, the rest will be 
real too, and — rest is very pleasant. 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it — lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to work anew. 

You see, there will never be a time when it is all 
holidays or all doing nothing. Could we really wish 
such absolute idleness? But ah! it will be a very 
dilTerent working when 

. . . Only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame ; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as they are ! 



THE ADVICE OF THE 
CATERPILLAR 

1% /TOST of U8 have read and enjoyed the wonderful 
Adventures of Alice, not only read them when 
we also appeared in the strapped shoes and neat pinafores 
of the heroine, but continued to read them long after 
the pinafores were worn out, many years after the shoes 
— ^scored on the soles with scissors to keep us from 
slipping — ^had become several sizes too small for us. 
Those little old shoes ! Have we quite forgotten them ? 
That deliciously "slidey** slippery feeling they had 
when they were new — speedily, alas ! removed by the 
large nursery scissors so suggestive of Suck-a-thumb 
Conrad — the way they began life by crumpling at the 
toes and then eventually ended a short and stormy 
existence by having no toes at all ! How dull it is to be 
grown-up, to no longer "snatch a fearful joy** from 
scrabbling your feet along the floor — dragging them 
through gravel — and kicking the stair-rods with much 
unnecessary violence, to the extreme detriment of even 
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the stoutest boot and shoe leather and to the tune of a 
good round scolding. When we walk out "awful 
dressy" like Master Toddie Lawrence, in the full 
splendour of " wed djuvs ^ and a " takker-hat ", do we 
to-day feel the old desire of bygone yesterdays to rub 
the palms of the smart " djuvs ^ up and down the nearest 
wall ? I imagine not. But, can we not all hear the 
echo of a sharpish well-remembered voice saying : 
" You naughty boy, come back from that wall at once **, 
or " Miss Bessie, you are not to touch the railings with 
your good gloves. Come and walk beside the perambu- 
lator immediately and give me your hand " ? It seems in- 
credible that there could ever have been any solid 
pleasure in such a senseless amusement as scrubbing a 
gritty wall and spoiling a pair of gloves, and yet the 
memory of that foolish pastime is as pleasant as it is 
vivid. All hand-coverings — from the white woolly 
" pokes " fingerless but owning a thumb, to the strong, 
tight, stiff kid with one unwieldy button — are children's 
abhorrence. I wonder how often a child asks in the 
accents of despdr : " Must I put on my gloves ? " 
Once we have passed the days of childhood we become 
reconciled to the inevitable — ^gloves are a necessary evil 
— all we can do is to buy them of a comfortable softness 
and hope they will neither split nor shed their buttons. 
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Of course if you are a celebrity, or like Punch Baba " a 
very great lord " and dislike gloves, you need not wear 
them — the fact will be duly chronicled as another of your 
charming eccentricities, but if — which is much more 
likely, great lords and celebrities being scarce — ^you are 
an ordinary individual, gloved hands are preferable if un- 
distinguished, and in a town — cleaner ! To men is 
accorded the gracious privilege of carrying their gloves 
in their hands, and in consequence frequently losing 
them ; even that debonnaire squire the White Rabbit in 
his nervous trepidation not only lost his white kid gloves 
but his fan as well. He is one of the most delightful 
of Alice's companions in that marvellous country of 
Wonderland. Not overburdened with brains nor wis- 
dom — the mind reels at the thought of a brmny rabbit ! 
— he does not treat Alice with the cold educational stern- 
ness of the Caterpillar; but, if he is not brilliantly 
instructive, he is pleasantly amiable, which the hookah- 
smoking gentleman was not. In fact, the Caterpillar was 
really excessively cantankerous — he "would pick a 
quarrel with a stone wall " — and we only forgive him 
because of the excellence of his advice. " Come back," 
he calls to Alice, " I've something important to say ! " — 
and when she slowly retraces her steps, sagely remarks : 
" Keep your temper ". Now, I do not think we need 
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dispute with the Caterpillar as to the importance of his 
saying, he is quite right, it is a great matter to keep 
your temper. Curiously enough, like all the people who 
discuss the tempers of their friends and acquaintances, 
the Caterpillar lost his own temper on the smallest 
provocation ; the least thing made him angry, sometimes 
very angry indeed. Alice unfortunately was suffering 
from the indignities heaped on her diminished size, other- 
wise — ^being an outspoken little girl — she might have 
stood up to the contradictious Caterpillar and given him 
a few home truths. There are some folk who closely 
resemble the Caterpillar in trying to drive you to the 
verge of frenzy, and then, when you do become cross, 
rebuke you severely for losing your temper. Also there 
are people who rather enjoy rousing a sleeping lion for 
the sheer pleasure of hearing him roar. They are 
equally ready to jump heavily on the susceptible toes of 
those who are only agreeable so long as they are left in 
peace. Why disturb a slumbering kennel ? Yet there 
are Bellonas who are never happy unless plying their 
whips and waving their flaming torches, as if their sole 
business in life was to " cry * Havoc ! ' and let slip the 
dogs of war " ! 

Our friend the Caterpillar — only he was a mono- 
syllabic being not much given to elaboration — might 
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have said a great deal more ; expatiated at length on the 
benefits that accrue from never losing your temper over 
trifles, most important of all drawn attention to the ugly, 
disfiguring lines bad temper writes on the human coun- 
tenance. Elia in his own inimitable way points out to us 
various Popular Fallacies, who can forget " Handsome is 
that handsome does" and the description of Mrs. 
Conrady? Treated so cruelly by Nature that — poor 
woman — nothing could have improved her but an 
entirely new face! Lamb does not, however, touch 
upon the well-known "Appearances are deceitful" or 
he might have shown us some of the fallacious aspects 
of that saying. We are told not to judge by appearance, 
yet when I see a cross face — not a passing crossness like 
a dull cloud on a summer's day, but the habitual frown 
of permanent ill-temper — ^I feel perfectly sure the owner 
of the face is no pleasanter than her outward seeming — 
perhaps I ought to say "his or her"; but truly, 'tis 
more often the fair sex that doth most offend. Men 
show a fine blustering, boisterous form of anger, not 
altogether — judging by Mr. Rochester and his like — un- 
attractive to the majority of women. HeathclifF, I take 
it, commands a wider circle of admirers than honest 
Tommy Traddles, but life is not all set in the key of 
heroic happenings — tuned to the clash and clang of arms — 
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and for the ordinary tea-drinkings of existence I think 
Tommy would prove a pleasanter and more reliable com- 
panion. However, since the earliest days — ^when the 
triumphant cave-dweller dragged home his bride by the 
hair of her head — ^women are credited with admiring 
brute force and a violent temper. They are ever on the 
side of the proud victor, be he who he may — Becky 
Sharp respected and admired poor Rawdon once — not 
when he treated her with consistent unselfish kindness — 
not when he tried to his utmost ability to be a good 
fether to his boy — oh, no, not then — ^but when "he 
struck the Peer twice over the face with his open hand, 
and flung him bleeding on the floor". Personally I am a 
poor creature, and do not pine to see knocked-down 
visitors ornamenting carpets ; in fact, I very much prefer 
good-tempered people, be they men or women. But I 
will say this for the stronger sex — that is the right 
phrase is it not ? — ^they may be disagreeable, but they are 
never sour: the acidulated vinegar-face is the proud pos- 
session of the female shrew and her alone ! 

Dickens has drawn her with an unerring hand, and the 
results are not pleasant to contemplate. Mrs. Snagsby 
making the little law'-stationer miserable and ill-treating 
the wretched Guster — grumbling, nagging Mrs. Varden 
and her satellite Miss Miggs — Sally Brass and that terror 
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of a woman Mrs. Joe Gargery form a gallery of portraits 
far from complimentary to the weaker sex — the expres- 
sion seems out of place when we think of the bullied 
Snagsby, the gentle and tender Joe Gargery. I still 
remember the thrill of pleasure I felt when Pip's odious 
sister was clumped on the head, and my delight when 
the good Joe marries Biddy and has the chance of some 
well-deserved happiness. All these beauties — Mrs. 
Varden, Mrs. Snagsby and Company — suffered from 
temper in a more or less acute stage of development; 
they were vicious or malicious, nagging or harshly cross 
as they happened to be constructed; but all their faults 
and the intense misery they caused to those around them 
arose from their paying no attention to the Caterpillar's 
words of wisdom. Now, a great many people will say 
Dickens was a caricaturist, no women ever existed or 
could exist like those he drew so skilfully and vividly. 
Did they not ? Could they not ? Do you never go in a 
tram-car ? The next time you do, instead of reading the 
newspaper or looking at your boots, study the faces of 
your fellow passengers; you will find them all — ^Mrs. 
Snagsby — ^Mrs. Varden — a whole host of Miggses — a 
wilderness of Mrs. Gargerys — sitting opposite to you. 
If you have any luck you may even discover honest 
Varden being lectured or mild-mannered Gargery being 
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bullied for having no change. Should the unenvied 
owners of these ornaments of their sex not be present 
they will find plenty to do in haranguing the harassed 
conductor or annoying the other passengers. Miggs 
will not speak, she is — ^genteel — it is the only word, vulgar 
and obsolete I am afraid, but — expressive — Miggs con- 
tents herself with glowering sourly at everything and 
everybody. Why do people look so disagreeable? It 
is not the expression of suffering, of ill-health, of sor- 
row — these are very different; it is merely the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and invisible evil spirit. 
Tou know the delightful old children's name for sulki- 
ness : " a black dog on your back ^ — oh dear ! how long 
ago it is since we used to remove him with immense 
difficulty and throw him out of the nursery window. I 
meet women — yes, I mean women — who seem to have a 
whole pack of darksome hounds crowded on their 
shoulders. Open the windows— open them wide to the 
lovely fresh spring sunshine, and toss all the ill-omened 
canine horrors out as far as you can throw them. A 
sulky face is not attractive, though I find some novelists 
talking , of "handsome sulky eyes'* as if they were 
rather a beauty than otherwise. How it rejoices the 
heart to see a really good-tempered, happy face, at peace 
with the world. Why it is like an invigorating tonic or 
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a fresh sea-breeze to see some faces. Only the other 
day, a dull, grey depressing day, I was walking along, 
feeling very low — I fear I looked discontented, but I 
tried not to— when one of these faces drove past. Now, 
I have the pleasure of knowing that face, so had the 
benefit of a cheering, radiant smile and felt distinctly 
better; the beaming good temper, the pleasant look, 
were worth a whole pharmacopoeia of tonics — a score of 
sea-breezes. I no longer gazed upon existence with *^ a 
jaundiced eye ", but squared my shoulders and carolling 
(in my heart) "There's life in the old dog yet**, pursued 
the tenor of my enlivened way. This little anecdote is 
true — though I grant you quite uninteresting, but I 
merely tell it to illustrate the necessity of — ^if possible — 
looking happy and cheerful. 

The results of bad temper are disastrous — ^Mr. Fair- 
child considered that a boy who slapped his sister ended 
on the gallows : apart from the amount of trouble that 
a cross person causes to all and sundry, the effect of 
continual crossness is very bad for the health. The ex- 
pression " seeing red ^ is more than mere talk. I saw 
a most unpleasant picture of an angry eye the other day, 
it was shooting out scarlet points and zigzags of fury, 
and was a truly fearsome spectacle. No one can wish to 
have a zigzagging, crimson eye, nor a congested head 
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from overmuch infuriated bad blood. Tou see, a con- 
tinual giving way to seeing red splashes might really 
end on as gruesome a gibbet as the one that stood in 
the dark wood and formed such a fine and horrible 
illustration to Mr. Fairchild's lecture to the naughty 
Henry. Learn to control your temper before your 
temper controls you. Though the red tempers are 
terribly dangerous, they are quickly over, and perhaps 
are less annoying than the sulky, brooding temper that 
keeps it up for days — even years. Of course, the years 
are merely habit — like the woman who said she would 
not speak and when, after a long period, she tried to 
articulate, found she had lost the gracious (sometimes) 
gift of speech. Every hour you are sulky and un- 
forgiving, or refuse to be forgiven, you find it easier to 
be cross and more difficult to be agreeable. There is 
a little story of Hans Andersen's called "Good 
Temper '', which begins with the words : " My father 
left me the best inheritance, namely — a good temper *'. 
Now a great many people might consider that a very 
poor legacy, not to be mentioned with money, or lands, 
or even good looks, but I agree with Andersen, good 
temper is a fine inheritance. Suppose you have not 
received that happy inheritance — no matter — it can be 
acquired, not perhaps quite at first, but every day it will 
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become a little easier, till at last we forget it was tiot an 
inheritance, and cannot believe we started life with a — 
shall we say? — an unfortunate temper. As a general 
rule, the good-natured happy people think very little 
about themselves, they do not worry over small annoy- 
ances because they are not wrapped up in their own 
selfish concerns; they study the comfort of others 
before their own. A cold wind — a shower of rain — a 
lost train— does not wreck them for the whole day, in 
a word, they are not easily put out. They are good 
folk to have on a yachting cruise — at a picnic ; they are 
not like those other pleasure-seekers, who gaily depart 
on a party of pleasure, and return '^ only party and no 
pleasure"! I do not think I should care to ask the 
Caterpillar to my party ; he is too fond of contradicting. 
Towards evening I imagine he would become fractious, 
if not abusive ; as the pleasure was exuding, and the 
unfortunate party growing momentarily more tired and 
cross, the Caterpillar would hurl his gibes right and 
left, and when the goaded party retaliated, would 
merely remark, " Keep your temper " ! 



ON BEING KIND IN OUR 
OWN WAY 

^TpHE Other day, when talking — ^with a friend — of 
a somewhat peppery-tempered acquaintance, I 
feebly remarked : " Well, after all she is very kind in 
her own way**. The answer I received struck me as 
being singularly forcible, and only too true : " Have 
you ever noticed that people who are kind in their own 
way always choose such an objectionable way ? " When 
my friend took her departure — leaving behind the 
memory of much shrewd good talk — ^I sat and pon- 
dered over her words. What exactly do we mean 
when we say, " kind in his or her (generally her) own 
way ^ ? 

It seems to me rather like those other condemnatory 
" faint praise ** remarks that are always accompanied by 
much headshaking and assumed regret. *' Ah ! he's 
nobody's enemy but his own" — "Poor fellow! he 
wouldn't hurt a fly ". Do we ever use the own-way-of 
kindness expression unless as an excuse for a temper 
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that glares at us, a self-opioionative voice that shrieks 
at us, or an interfering manner that fills us with dismay ? 
It is the prime apology for the woman who, with 
bouncing effusiveness (disguised as kindheartedness), 
wishes to know where you buy your groceries, what 
wages you give your cook, and why the baker's boy 
lingers at your area gate. It is the only plea offered 
by the victims of the prosperous man's bullying gene- 
rosity. "Have another glass of port, my boy, it will 
do you good; you don't get that wine every day." 
Having imbibed the port wine, you feel bound to say 
the owner of the cellar is " kind in his own way", to 
yourself you murmur, "If only his way were a little 
pleasanter ". If we think other people's ways of doing 
kindness objectionable, what do they think of ours? 
This thought opens up a disconcerting vista of having 
done the wrong thing with perhaps the best intentions. 
When we do a kind action, whom do we please the 
most ? ourselves, or the recipients of our bounty ? It is 
distinctly a weighty problem, this kindness that is no 
kindness, and I have tied " that small thing I am pleased 
to call my mind " into several hard and wrinkled knots 
in my vain endeavours to unravel the mystery. 

I have even appealed to the great Lexicographer — 
whose Rasselas Mis» Deborah Jenkins thought so 
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superior to Pickwick — to see if he could throw any 
light on the subject. His meanings for the word 
" kind ^ are three in number — a triumvirate of pleasant 
virtues — "benevolent, favourable, good", and he gives 
"with good will** for kindly. Now, we all know 
what benevolence means, instinctively we think of the 
Cheeryble Brothers, those monuments of benevolence, 
even though they ate with their knives ! Personally I 
should have preferred them to use forks, and I cannot 
see that forked food would have detracted from their 
kindness ; but Dickens, ever wishful to impress upon 
us the goodness that comes from the heart alone, with 
no top-dressing of birth, or breeding, or education, 
draws our attention to the knives. Well! he is right 
as he always is, hearts are more than knives and forks — 
but it might be possible to have a kind heart and a 
coronet on the table silver. However, we could do 
with a few more Cheerybles, and we can remember to 
be like them in their splendid generosity even if we do 
not imitate them in everything. Did they do any harm 
with their unbounded giving? They may have done 
so, but I am inclined to think the good far, far out- 
weighed the evil. I am always a little suspicious of the 
man or woman who never has a penny for a beggar, 
who — if you are weak enough to produce a copper coin 
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in such company — tells you how undeserving are all 
beggars and how very wrong it is of you to encourage 
them. " Indiscriminate charity ** is a favourite word on 
the lips of those to whom the real meaning of charity 
is unknown, who have yet to learn that love and 
charity are the same thing and greater than either faith 
or hope. The lady — I prefer not to use the finer word 
woman — ^who swept into her carriage (such a comfort- 
able carriage, full of Christmas parcels) with neither a 
few pence nor a smile for the barefooted little miser- 
able who opened the door for her, is, I suppose, one 
of the people who do not believe in indiscriminate 
giving. But let us be charitable : perhaps she had not 
a handy penny! Is it only the poor who keep Samaritan 
twopences in their pocket ? Still, even with no coppers 
nor sixpences, she had eyes and a mouth that I presume 
could smile, and a tongue that may occasionally say 
" thank you **. How she could placidly drive away sur- 
rounded by the fruits of her Christmas shopping, with- 
out one thought of the poor mite standing in the rain, 
is a thing the Cheeryble Brothers could never have 
understood. I do not somehow see Mr. Ned present- 
ing a starving shivering woman with a tin disc whose 
equivalent will be soup the next day, nor Mr. Charles 
talking of the Charity Organization Society to a wretched 
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creature out-at-elbows and out of work, bankrupt in hope 
and everything else. It has been my experience that 
the good people who give largely are not nearly as 
often " taken in " as Mr. Indiscriminate Charity would 
have us believe. And if the ** take ins " belong to a 
bad and worthless family, still, poor things, they are 
cold and hungry and we need not grudge them an 
occasional penny. Those dear Cheerybles! how Elia 
would have loved them ! They never " raked into the 
bowels of truth to save a halfpenny", they turned no one 
away from their door, they never refused their help to 
a "personate father of a family'*, and thus often "relieved 
an indigent bachelor ". 

As we are talking of benevolence it might be well to 
consider the feelings of those who accept our charity : 
are we ever rather blundering in our desire to be kind ? 
We should be rather cold in our welcome — ^if not down- 
right rude — to anyone who arrived in the middle of the 
morning, and, totally regardless of being a total stranger, 
sat on our best chair and dictated to us as to how we 
should clean and tidy our rooms, cook our food, and 
generally comport ourselves. Yet this is what we 
constantly do to our poorer neighbours. It is a very 
delicate matter to go a-visiting among the hard-working 
poor, and one that requires infinite tact and good sense. 
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It is perfectly marvellous to me the way they let us 
invade their houses at all hours, and yet treat us with 
courtesy and civility. Some people choose such in- 
opportune moments to pay their domiciliary visits. I 
have even heard of a good lady who invariably appeared 
upon washing-day, much to the annoyance of her busy 
hostess, and to the detriment of her own bonnet ! For 
she thought it incumbent on her to sit in a halo of 
steam and soapsuds discoursing exhaustively about the 
newest methods of clothes washing, a subject of which 
she knew only the theory, while her unfortunate listener 
would have liked to get on with the practice. Do not 
choose washing-day, nor the hours of cleaning ; and if 
you wish to suggest fresh-air treatment for the room, do 
it with care and as gently as possible. An Englishman's 
house is his castle, if it be a palatial residence, or a back 
attic at the top of the house, and the attic owner must 
be treated with greater consideration than the man who 
owns the palace. Also, you have probably invited yourself 
to the parlour in the roof and been given an invitation 
for the palace drawing-room, and though every kind of 
guest must be polite, greater politeness is expected from 
the self-invited. We hear a good deal about the tears 
that are swallowed with the bread of charity ; let us see 
that we give smiles with our little rolls, if possible pack 
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up and present them in such a way that they neither 
look like charity nor taste of the bitterness of poverty. 

When we think of Dr. Johnson's second meaning to 
the word "kind** we are irresistibly reminded of the sea 
and ships. Is not a *^ favourable " wind the finest wind 
a ship can have? The good breeze that blows her in 
the right direction swiftly towards her " desired haven". 
Now, I should say that people who are " kind in their 
own way ** have no use for the word favourable. They 
never help you along, they either retard your progress 
or keep you fixed and stationary — in a word, they waste 
your time. With the best intentions they call in the 
morning, when you are busy, to suggest you should 
come for a walk. It is no use thanking them and telling 
them that much as you would enjoy a walk in their 
company, you must say " No " as you have other things 
to do, they go on persistently pressing you to come. 
Even if they do not succeed in dragging you out, they 
manage to waste the best part of an hour, quite uncon- 
scious that it would be real kindness to ** bid you good- 
bye — and go ** ! If you are very brutal and put them 
out, then they say — and really from their point of view 
they are quite right — ^how selfish you are. But, in this 
world — unless you live on a desert island — ^you must be 
selfish if you wish to have any time to yourself. Some- 
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one once tried to explain to me that if everybody was 
consistently selfish it would be a very much happier 
world and that it was the unselfish people who caused 
all the trouble ! Perhaps it may be so, for as a general rule 
the " kind in their own way ^ are almost offensively un- 
selfish. They will give you hours and hours of their 
time in the most generous manner possible, and when 
you finally totter with them to the door will remark 
triumphantly : " Well, good-bye, dear, I knew I should 
cheer you up, my little chat" (three hours if a moment!) 
** has done you good. I'll look in to-morrow. Trouble ! 
Not a bit of it — Fm always so glad to be of use ! " It 
is very difficult to be quite grateful, as difficult as it is 
to look interested when a person says : " Fm not boring 
you, am I ? " and you feel you must shriek aloud the same 
answer Lord Byron once made to his remarkably tactless 
wife. If we have doubts about being bores ourselves, 
we can take to heart Solomon's excellent advice and 
keep our feet on the street side of our neighbour's door- 
step. The "favourable, benevolent, and good" will 
never let themselves become bores, they will try to be 
kind in the way that is most acceptable to the victim. 

Mrs. Hobson Newcome is a striking instance of a 
stupid woman who in her own silly way tried to be kind 
—even Clive said to his father on that memorable day 
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when the Colonel made the acquaintance of the lady in 
the dirty gloves : " she is very kind**. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Newcome wished to pose as a female Maecenas — 
the patron of struggling talent — and Madame Recamier 
— the wit and beauty of a salon — rolled into one. You 
remember how '^she invited her husband's clerks to 
come through the rain at ten o'clock from Kentish 
Town ", how she made artists bring their sketch-books 
and 'Muckless pianists trudge with their music from 
Brompton ". And all she gave them in return was weak 
tea, the benefit of her not particularly enlivening con- 
versation, and a few fat smiles. Mrs. Hobson Newcome 
thought everything she did was perfectly right, and you 
could never have convinced her — ^no one would ever 
have dared to try — that her kindness was the reverse of 
what she meant it to be. If we invite the ** clerks from 
Kentish Town,** let it be to a good dinner; and we might 
send a cab to fetch them and let another convey them 
home again. And, when it comes to the artists and 
pianists, have not the Mrs. Hobsons of to-day a whole 
. crowd of victims whom they bully with what they call 
kindness into playing and singing and reciting for them 
for nothing. There is no meaner form of pretending to 
be kind than asking a professional to come to your house 
in a friendly way and then expect them to entertain the 
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cootpmy, knowing perfecdy well tluu the fee for snch 
eBtertamment is anything from two to ten guineas. The 
p ro fess ional too is always so good, so willing to pby or 
sing, that anyone with decent feeling would never ask 
them to even look at the jnano, and is almost ashamed to 
take advantage of their good natnre when they offer to 
give of their best. There are always plenty of amatenrs 
quite pleased to perform if we cannot afford to pay for 
professional music, but if we do have the pleasure and 
benefit of that talent by which the pianist, singer, or 
actor lives, then I think the least people can do is to pay 
for it — and pay well. 

If you have read that beautiful little story. The 
Devoted Friend^ you will remember the Miller was an 
excellent example of being " kind in his own way", but, 
really, he was even worse, for he was all promise and 
no performance. A good many people are like the 
Miller, they promise us their old wheelbarrow, and 
take it out of us in primroses, and sending us for sacks 
of flour. Poor little Hans is not the only sufferer from 
a fine-talking friend, full of promises and beautiful 
ideas. Sometimes we are given the old wheelbarrow 
and then we certainly never hear the last of it. Even 
when in later years we drive our coach and four, we can 
see the Miller standing at the street comer, telling 
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everybody how good he used to be to us, and how we 
would never be where we are to-day — driving our own 
coach — unless he had given us our first start in life 
with a splendid wheelbarrow ! Once we have done a 
kindness — sometimes quite by accident we really do one 
— and set anyone on their feet, let that be the end of it. 
If it really is our charitable five-pound note that forms 
the nucleus of the newest millionaire's fortune, let us 
hold our tongue about it. Never refer to the good turn 
you once did So-and-so. Do not, when dining with the 
newest millionaire (if he has not dropped you), refer 
impressively to the day when he asked for your help and 
with magnificent charity you gave him the five pounds. 
To be really kind we must think what we can do to help 
anyone and then forget we ever did it. If we begin to 
think we have been rather kind, let us pull ourselves up, 
and wonder. Am I being kind in my own way ? Re- 
member the way to be kind is in the other person's way, 
not our own, and remember that the words are only 
used as an excuse to cover other faults. We stand at 
the bar as prisoners, on a variety of charges, and our 
counsel does his best to plead extenuating circumstances : 
" Gentlemen of the jury ! My unfortunate clients have 
made many mistakes, they may have many faults, but 
they are kind in their own way "• Then alas ! some one 
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hops up in the body of the court and calls out, " That is 
no extenuation of the prisoners' crimes; they were 
always ki^d in such an unpleasant manner ". Of course, 
the interrupting voice is suppressed (like the guinea- 
pigs), and the owner of it promptly hustled out of court : 
but he has made a telling conmient, and seriously 
damaged our case. Let us be kind in such a way that 
our kindness is not used against us, and not merely 
referred to as a feeble excuse for our other failings. 
" After all, the poor thing is kind in her own way !! " 



THE ARID TABLE-LAND OF 
MIDDLE LIFE 

O EVERAL years ago a party of women were discuss- 
ing Marriage — its advantages and disadvantages 
from a woman's point of view — when one member of the 
convention made the following somewhat brilliant 
remark : " Marriage has many drawbacks, especially if 
you are young, but we cannot always be young, and 
marriage would certainly help us in our journey across 
the arid table^land of middle life^^\ I was fairly juvenile 
when this saying was repeated to me — the plains of 
Table Mountain seemed very far away — but it has most ' 
persistently remained in my memory. In the watches 
of the silent night it has come back to me, and I have 
thought of my advancing years, and wondered if my 
feet were already treading that dry and sandy waste. 
How the clown's song rings in our ears, with its haunt- 
ing rhythm and tender music ! " Youth's a stuff will 
not endure" the lute strings quiver and tremble — 
" Youth's a stuff will not endure " they murmur 
faintly, softly, then suddenly snap with a tearful sobbing 
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breath — " Youth's a stufF will not endure". One day 
we waken to the fact that the clown was a wise clown 
and sang words of bitter truth. Youth will not last for 
ever 5 ** sweet and twenty" with the roaming footsteps, 
the kisses and the roses, fades away, and we find our- 
selves ankle-deep in sand, fairly embarked on the journey 
of the Table-land. And now we make a pleasant dis- 
covery — the desert is not so very arid after all ! There 
are green oases, shady palms, and an occasional crystal- 
clear well of water. If sand is monotonous it is un- 
doubtedly softer than the flinty ways and the thorny 
hedges in which youthful hopes and aspirations so often 
go astray. We look back> and the young days are 
hidden in a sunshiny mist; we have forgotten the thorns, 
and see only the flowers. In our hearts (underneath 
the rheumatism and the wrinkles) we hold an echo of 
youth, and behold ! ** the desert rejoices and blossoms as 
the rose". 

We hear very often of the charm and beauty of early 
youth, of the many compensating happinesses of old age, 
but no one sings the joys of middle life. Now, it seems 
to me that the later thirties, ** the splendid forties ", and 
the jovial fifties, far from being dreaded and despised, are 
in reality the best years of all. If we are ever going to 
do anything but merely " cumber the ground," beauti- 
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fully or unornamentally as Nature has decreed — we have 
begun to do it. By forty-five we have surely settled 
into our stride (such as it is !) and given up the various 
bucking antics of inconsequent youth. We no longer 
jib at the hurdles, refuse the water-jump, and generally 
play the fool all over the course ! After a dozen false 
starts, we have at last " got clean away". Probably we 
shall never reach the winning-post amidst the plaudits of 
the multitude — "the bouquets and ribboned wreaths'* 
are not for us ; yet, if we are worth anything, we enjoy 
the hard riding. We can remember that we all have 
our chance; for, " it's the ridin' as does it"; the favourite 
may fall at the first fence — or the last — and we may 
romp in hands down on a miserable starveling scarecrow 
to the immense surprise of the crowd and the still 
greater surprise of ourselves. Once started in the race, 
let us ride for all we are worth. 

I am inclined to think Life gives us more — ^not less — 
as we grow older and possibly wiser, but not so wise 
that we cannot sometimes enjoy the doubtful pleasure of 
being " mistook in our jedgments " like Disko Troop ! 
Not so drearily wise that we are never excited nor enthu- 
siastic, nor so oppressed by our weight of wisdom that 
we cannot wave our flags and handkerchiefs and shout 
ourselves hoarse with the very youngest small boy. 
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Enthusiasm does not of necessity belong to the young — 
indeed) they are more often attracted by a languid pessi- 
mism — neither is lugubrious dullness the appropriate garb 
of the aged. Dull elderly folk are not dull by reason of 
their years, their dullness is constitutional ! They were 
dull in the ballroom— dull when " they stayed to hear 
their true love's coming"— dull in schoolroom and nursery 
— and stolidly, unwinkingly dull in the cradle. Tet these 
very people talk incessantly of their lost youth — and they 
never were really young. They tell you with mournful 
emphasis how gay and sprightly and amusing they used 
to be, and quite expect you to believe it. Curiously 
enough, though they have much to say of the sweet 
freshness of the early days, they show remarkably little 
sympathy with the young things who cross their path 
resplendently springlike, salad leaves wreathing their 
hair. There is a certain type of elderly woman who 
seems to positively resent there being in the world people 
who are younger than herself, and who has something 
extremely spiteful to say of youthful indiscretions ; as if 
everyone could " walk circumspectly as wise " with their 
wisdom teeth still uncut. There are women who seem 
to find no happiness as they grow older, discover no 
pleasurable compensations in the " years that bring the 
philosophic mind". To this unphilosophical category 
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most unquestionably belongs Thomas Haines Bailey's 
matron, who had so little to do that she could sit in front 
of her looking-glass and weep at the sight of her first 
grey hair ! Her eyesight must have been uncommonly 
good to see one grey hair, for usually by the time we 
perceive the silver-clad army they have arrived, not in 
*' single spies, but in battalions ". It is remarkable that 
her eyes were not dimmed and dulled by her frequent 
tears, for a lady who could cry (I beg her pardon, weep) 
leaning " upon her hand with such a look of care ^ over 
the trivial matter of a grey hair, must have been a per- 
fect Niobe. A distinctly depressing woman to have 
much to do with, and extraordinarily insensible to her 
good fortune, for are we not told " her life had been a 
cloudless one " ? With minute particularity we are in- 
formed that she had never suffered from '^ a sense of 
slight, of loneliness ", and she seems to have been a good 
sleeper. Evidently she married young — they all did in 
her day — ^and the table-land of middle life (with one 
grey hair !) was being rendered pleasantly endurable by 
a devoted husband, who was still, marvellous to relate — 
poor longsufFering man — her faithful lover. I am quite 
willing to agree that she could dance and possessed a 
faultless figure — 

Yet she might mingle in the dance where maidens gaily trip, 
So bright was still her hazel eye, to beautiful her lip. 
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I see no reason to doubt her having " raven locks " and 
have no wish to dispute their being naturally curly, but 
I flatly refuse to believe her face was " dignified " by 
a " touch of thought ''. Never ! No woman with even 
a touch of common sense, let alone any thinking powers, 
could have sat like the " Matron at her mirror " letting 
tears " steal across her cheek '* and making herself so 
miserable about nothing. We are pathetically implored 
— ^in verse seven — not to deem it a crime that the dis- 
covery of a silver thread should have caused this un- 
fortunate lady so much mental anguish, but, without 
condemning her conduct as criminal, we cannot refrain 
from thinking she had uncommonly little to weep about. 
It is generally the idle — " the vacant heart and hand and 
eye** — ^who have time to bewail the fleeting years, 
count the grey hairs, and look for wrinkles with a magni- 
fying glass. Is it a hard saying that a man is only as 
old as he feels, while poor women are as old as they 
look ? I suppose it is rather cruel^-or I should say was 
rather cruel ; for to-day it has practically lost all meaning, 
women carry their years far more lightly than they did, 
and are no longer afraid of owning to thirty-five. 
Mercifully we have for ever packed away on the topmost 
shelf with other antiquated expressions and institutions, 
the words Old Maid. That a woman should be held 
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up to ridicule because she was not married seems to us in 
this age of happy sensible Bachelor-girls almost incredible. 
But alas ! there was a time — and not so very long ago — 
when unmarried maidens were treated with contemp- 
tuous scorn, when they found the journey across the 
middle life desert a very hard and unhappy one. How 
glad they must have been to reach the other side and 
settle down into cheerful, genial old ladies ! Very bitter 
tears must have been shed in secret by the "mature 
young ladies ^ of the Early Victorian period ; they were 
shown scant kindness or courtesy, and but little credit 
reflects on those who laughed at them and made fun of 
them. There is only one comfort : there were not many 
of them, either there were more men or fewer women, 
but certainly there were more marriages. 

Some of us are old-fashioned enough to think that, 
whether in the green valleys of youth, on the dusty plain 
of middle life, or on the hills that slope westward to- 
wards the setting sun, we would walk with a lighter 
step if "a beloved hand is laid in ours**; but, of 
course, there is the other view : 

White hands cling to the tightened rein. 
Slipping the spur from the booted heel, 

Tenderest voicet cry, "Turn again '*, 
Red lips tarnish the scabbarded steel, 

High hopes faint on the warm hearth-stone — 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 
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Stilly the hands do not always cling to the reins; 
sometimes they urge the steed forward ; sometimes it is 
the voice from beside " the warm hearth-stone ^ whose 
words fan the "high hopes" into a brighter flame. 
Nansen was a great explorer and he wrote a very fine 
booky but to my mind the finest thing in it was the 
dedication to his wife: "To Her who christened the 
ship and had the courage to wait**! These brave 
women who have the courage to wait — think what their 
waiting means, and give them all the honour that is 
their due. 

Down to Gehenna or up to the throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 

Perhaps — ^but it's rather a lonely performance and I 
cannot help thinking the road travelled is in an upward 
and forward direction when we know we have someone 
waiting for us by the "warm hearth-stone**. 

However, everyone cannot follow the famous advice, 
" Marry early and marry often ", and there will always 
be a certain number of unmarried men, a considerable 
number of " Miss Smiths — ^from choice **. 

But it is a great matter to have parted with the soured 
spinster and the crusty old bachelor of forty years ago. 
The former has blossomed into the charming, clever, 
delightful woman whom we all love and make welcome. 
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and the latter has become so surprisingly affable and 
young that really what ir an old bachelor ? Are there 
any ? Could you say a man was a confirmed bachelor at 
eighty? I have known some remarkably sprightly 
eighties. In fact, I suppose we are all growing 
younger, which is a nice pleasant, comforting reflection. 
The only thing against it is that the children are rather 
antique ! Perhaps the ultimate end will be a mellowed 
middle age, everyone will be about forty, no younger 
and no older. We shall have none of these babes of 
seventy who are so happy and so easily amused, and 
none of the bored martyrs of ten and eleven who find 
life so full of patent contrivances to make them happy 
that they are quite unable to discover happinesses for 
themselves. If you come to think of it, the middle- 
aged really are the benefactors of mankind, the props 
and stays of existence. It is they who arrange the 
pastimes for the children (occasionally arrange them too 
elaborately), and it is they who look after the old folk — 
when there are any who will own to a desire for arm- 
chairs and attention. Far from being an arid desert, the 
plain of middle life is quite the best place of all. We 
are still at liberty to stand on our heads — Chesterton 
says you can only prove you have a head by standing on 
it, or words to that effect — and we are not so painfully 
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incapacitated that we cannot join now and then in a 
good romp on the sand. Ton enjoy things more: 
books — especially the old friends — plays — pictures — 
music. Indeed, I really begin to think youth is a 
great mistake, and we should all be born at — say — 
thirty-two. Touth is full of disappointment, that is, 
if you expect anything from life; and if you do 
not start out with great hopes and expectations, then 
you might just as well never live at all ! And yet, 
and yet — youth is rather glorious, and we do not 
appreciate it till it has gone. We are rather ashamed 
of being young, and will answer, ** Fm almost twenty ", 
when our real age is nineteen years two months 
and three days! Twenty was quite grown-up. I 
can remember feeling a perfect Methuselah on my 
tenth birthday, and being allowed to pour out tea for 
a select company of small friends as an overpowering 
treat. And now ten is a mere infant, and twenty — 
why twenty is even younger. Well, youth was good 
in its way though rather trying, owing to those same 
disappointments, but youth has no monopoly in the 
wares from the disappointment shop, and we can go on 
being disappointed until — ^until there are no disappoint- 
ments any, any more. If we have left the young days 
behind, let us remember our own disappointments and 
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failures, and have some mercy on the beginners. We 
have an extensive view from the flat desert of middle 
age, surely our eyes can look tenderly backwards and 
hopefully forwards. We may be among the yellow 
sandy but I think we understand better now what 
Elingsley meant when he wrote of the "rosy rocks" 
and the "green leaves'* than when we were actually 
wandering in the woods or sitting by the brown 
streams. If any understanding has come with the grey 
hairs — a tenderer meaning to the beautiful world — ^then 
the years are good, and the arid table-land of middle life 
is not such a dreary desert, after all ! 

Oh, green is the colour of faith and truth 
And rose the colour of love and youth. 

And brown of the fruitful clay, 
Sweet Earth it faithful, and fruitful and young, 
And her bridal day shall come ere long. 
And you shall know what the rocks and the streams 

And the whispering woodlands say. 
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SOME PLEASING REFLECTIONS 
ON THE RICH 

^T^HERE is a popular superstition that poets should 
be allowed a certain licence, a freedom of thought, 
expression and action denied to the "staring burgesses", 
who, like Monsieur Jourdain (and how much it surprised 
and pleased him !), only write and speak in prose. The 
children of Apollo — their eyes "in a fine frenzy rolling'' 
— their hyacinthine locks waving in the breeze — are not 
to be chained to the galley-oars of stern fact and 
dryasdust reality, their wandering fancy is not to be 
bound and curbed by rules and regulations ; they may 
even take most extraordinary liberties with the English 
language ! Did not Thomas Moore rhyme " deserted " 
with "departed" (though perhaps Moore, being an 
Irishman, habitually pronounced it "desarted"!), and are 
there not many other weird and curious results of poetic 
licence ? The poets sing for us — ^for which we are — and 
ought to be — extremely grateful, and therefore we may 
not be justified in objecting to some of their views and 
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opinions : still, I cannot help thinking Thomas Dekker 
has a good deal to answer for. 

If I were one of the unfortunate rich — ^branded for 
all time as "vexed, perplexed," sleepless, and discon- 
tented — I should feel very angry with him ! Is it abso- 
lutely impossible to possess a large banking account and 
a contented mind ? It would give me infinite satisfac- 
tion to demonstrate to the world the erroneous nature of 
Dekker's statements by being both rich and contented — 
only — there is that trifling difficulty of the bank account ! 
If I dance and sing with smiling blandness, drink " the 
waters of the crisped spring" (without swallowing 
deleterious germs and organisms), and install Sweet 
Content as my permanent household goddess, I merely 
serve to illustrate Dekker's theory that contentment 
(like oysters !) goes hand in hand with poverty. I shall 
try to restrain the exuberance of my contented spirit till 
I am rich ! 

"When will that be?" 

said the bells of Stepney. 
«« I do not know," 

says the big bell of Bow. 

And, indeed I am no better informed on the subject 
than Bow Bells. At present I suffer from what the 
young man in New Men and Old Acres called the 
" terrible insufficiency of money " ! 
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I wonder if Dekker experienced this insufficiency, 
did he sing of the poverty that is sweet and contented 
from practised conviction, or were riches, like the fox's 
bunch of grapes — out of his reach, and, therefore, sour? 
Why had he such a grudge against the rich ? Did he 
try to borrow money from them, and did they in return 
not only "dissemble their love" but also kick him down- 
stairs ? Did he write his song of Sweet Content, con- 
demning the wealthy to sink in a sea of their own tears 
and denying them a good night's rest, in revenge ? It 
was not a bad revenge, because the poor have accepted 
Dekker's view that the rich deserve the "O punishment" 
of his alternate refrain, and the rich always seem a little 
uneasy under the burden of their good fortune, as if 
they knew Golden Slumbers were not for them, and 
that at any moment their money might push them into 
the poet's bottomless pool of tears. To my mind 
Dekker sings of poverty a little too enthusiastically, 
those on whom " want's burden " presses very heavily 
do not raise their voices to cheerfully proclaim them- 
selves " a king, a king"! It is the man who has finished 
to-day's good dinner and knows there is another equally 
good for to-morrow who talks glibly of hunger as an 
excellent sauce, not the poor wretch who has dined on 
the sauce and nothing else. Dekker's poem is sugges- 
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tive of a comfortable competency — an annuity perhaps, 
paid with the utmost regularity sufEcient for all wants, 
and a little — a very little, but still something — over to 
play with. He may not have been rich, may even have 
found — as others have done — the wooing of Thalia and 
Melpomene more pleasing than profitable ; but I do not 
think he continuously enjoyed the burden of want. 
Suppose he was very poor, in Elizabeth's Merrie 
England poverty would be of the pleasantly picturesque 
variety, a very different thing to the grim, gaunt misery 
of the twentieth century. Any of us could be con- 
tentedly impoverished in the company of Shakespearean 
woodlanders. Who would wish for tawdry pelf in 
the forest of Arden? Cheque-books are useless in 
the happy land of Arcady, where there are no banks 
and no taxes, and no rates levied dn the light of 
heaven nor the limpid, rippling streams. Dekker, 
of course, meant his poor man to live in the country. 
He sang of the poverty that nestles in the valleys, 
and dwells on the sun-kissed hills, and he was quite 
right to tune his lyre to a strain of Sweet Content. 
Who would not "sit upon the rocks" in pleasant idleness 
— "the world forgetting, by the world forgot" — ^by 
the side of a poetic, though possibly impecunious shep- 
herd, listening to " melodious birds " singing their merry 
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madrigals? We know Sir Walter Raleigh despised 
such country joys, and turned a deaf ear to the pleading 
shepherd's prayer — a fact which I think showed his bad 
taste. But Raleigh was a courtier, a lover of courts 
and kings — ^though he must bitterly have regretted 
placing his confidence in princes — and the simple 
delights of vale and hill, of field and flower, held no 
charms for him. Poverty clad in *'a gown of finest 
wool," belted with " straw and ivy buds **, clasped with 
'* coral and amber studs", treading the green ways in 
" fair-lined slippers " buckled with gold, is an attractive 
and gracious figure. Dekker had not seen our modem 
poverty, slip-shod and hideous, haunting the streets with 
haggard, hopeless eyes, or lurking in the dark comers 
of the cities. Had he seen some of the miserable attics 
and foul cellars in which the poor sleep in this en- 
lightened age, I hardly think he would have been so 
eloquent about their golden slumbers. A curtseying, 
" duffled-cloaked " community, happy possessors of 
model schools and model cottages, with beef at Christ- 
mas and maypoles in the summer, are not rich as men 
count riches, but they are extremely comfortable. I 
see no reason to disagree with Dekker and doubt the 
well-looked-after country poor enjoying most excellent 
slumbers — they probably sleep heavily and snore ! But 
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why should not the Squire's lady, who gives the cloaks 
and receives the bobbing curtseys, sleep well also ? 
Because she pays for the model school and model 
teacher, is she then to be " vexed " and ** perplexed " 
and toss from side to side as a reward — ^poor thing ! 
— for having spent her money for the benefit of those 
tiresome villagers, who are — as I said before — sound 
asleep and snoring? 

It is a great pity Dekker ever told the rich they were 
unhappy and discontented. How rarely do we meet a 
man who is unaffectedly pleased with his luck, and glad 
he has money to spend ? Dekker is responsible for all 
the arrant humbug that is talked by the well-off: 
"riches are a great responsibility" — "money is a terrible 
anxiety" (the want of it is!) — "wealth is a snare". 
The rich would like us to believe that everyone is far 
happier when poor and struggling, but they do not 
themselves show any particular desire to throw away 
their oppressively weighty money-bags and enjoy the 
pleasures of laborious penury. Dekker has told them 
they suffer from Insomnia — brought on by too much 
money — so they sadly tell us how they envy the golden 
slumbers of the "happy low", whose rest is not dis- 
turbed by remembrances of lucky speculations, nor 
visions of corpulent bank-books ! Dekker's poor con- 
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tented wight slept — as far as I can gather — ^from sheer 
poverty, a not singularly intelligent reason, and his dis- 
contented Dives could have slept quite well if he had 
liked. Only he preferred to stay awake and add up 
his stocks and shares, or what were equivalent to them 
in the days of the Elizabethan dramatist. He probably 
counted his fat beeves — who could be a wealthy 
Elizabethan without having beeves? — and I have no 
doubt fell asleep long before he came to one thousand 
head. He may have had a little anxiety on the subject 
of his argosies — argosies being " kittle-cattle ", as that 
gloomy person Antonio knew to his cost — and perhaps 
a few misgivings when he thought of 'Mand-rats and 
water-rats, land-thieves and water-thieves — I mean 
pirates ^ ; but surely it must be a more agreeable occu- 
pation to think of white-winged argosies bringing a 
store of goodly merchandise than to lie awake meditating 
on rates and taxes, and without even possessing a 
fifteenth share in a brown-sailed herring-boat ! Do not 
imagine, my Dekker-deceived Dives, that you have the 
monopoly of sleepless nights ! What about the hard- 
up and hard-working professional man, who can only 
afford to send his boys to a cheap school, though he 
well knows the value of a good education? Who 
wonders how he will ever pay the premiums on his 
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insurance policies — all there will be for the girls, if — 
if anything happens to him ? Does he never lie awake 
listening to those insistent whispering voices whose 
names are worry, anxiety, and care? Perched on his 
pillow are the small imps who own poverty for their 
parent — want of success — diminishing income — ill-health 
from overwork — unpaid bills : how they hammer on 
his tired head with their maddening little hammers and 
tweak his ears to keep him from sleeping. He is a 
poor man, Dives, but do you think his sleep is so very 
golden? Do you envy him his dreams, when at last 
he falls into an uneasy, restless sleep? Does anyone 
sleep the better for " dreaming darkly of a dun " ? It 
is most unlikely. The dunning dream is apt to develop 
into a nightmare, and the sound of the early milkman's 
rattling cans strikes on our "hag-ridden" senses like 
the clank of approaching chains ; fetters in whose iron 
grasp we shall straightway be hurried to a debtors' 
prison — ^if not to inunediate execution ! The rich man's 
dreams may be haunted by imaginary creditors, but he 
does not find those creditors' letters when he wakes in 
the morning, he probably finds he has made more 
money. For money makes money, and to those who 
carry a golden basket the trees shake down their apples 
of gold. 
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Dekker vengefiilly tells the rich : " Swim'st thou in 
wealth yet sink'st in thine own tears *^ — with of course 
the usual " O punishment ^ chorus. With all due 
deference to his opinion, I think the poor and badly-off 
swim in tears quite as often as the well-to-do, and they 
have no elaborate, expensive life-belts to hold them up 
and ease the strain of their strokes. Those aggravating 
rich people ! how they play into the hands of Dekker's 
disciples by sadly shaking their prosperous heads and 
piously murmuring, *^ Ah ! money is not everything ! " as 
if anyone was such a fool as to think it was ! But if it 
is not everything it's a good deal, and if you are lucky 
enough to have it, be grateful and thankful, and do not 
whine about your responsibilities and call it a snare. 
Responsibility is a great word, ever on the lips of the 
rich; they are so terribly afndd of doing any harm with 
their wealth — so nice and considerate of them — so 
anxious never to part with a penny to the undeserving ! 
But their poorer neighbours are singularly unsympathetic 
and unresponsive to their plaint. Madame Midas tells a 
poor acquaintance quite pathetically: ^'I am reaUy 
quite troubled, as I cannot be sure I did right in giving 
Mrs. McGuffie half a crown," "I fear Tomlinson's is 
not a deserving case," or, " Ought I to give two hundred 
pounds to the Destitute Orphans or only a hundred, and 
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then give a hundred to the Indigent Widows ? *• Miss 
Poverina listens with a faint feeling of scorn, very con- 
scious of her shabby frock and last year's hat, but very 
sure if she had money it would not worry her. 

You remember Becky Sharp's "I think I could be 
a good woman if I had five thousand a year ", and I 
believe there are many people who would be better men 
and better women — ^I don't care a fig for Dekker's con- 
tented poverty! — ^if they were not ground down by 
sordid cares. Becky tells us all the nice, harmless, 
innocuous things she would do if she were rich, how 
she would "count the apricots on the wall" and 
" dawdle in the nursery " and give the old women soup — 
she wouldn't miss the soup out of five thousand a year ; 
and that last sentence is a remarkably true one — the rich 
do not miss the soup! I sometimes wonder if they 
would hand round bowls of it quite so generously if 
there was any chance of their missing it or ever requiring 
it themselves. Some of them might still keep their 
stock-pot full and a basin ready to give to the bare- 
footed, brown-habited brother who knocks at the door ; 
but I am inclined to think many soup-pots would only 
be taken from the fire for the family's exclusive use. 
The rich are very generous, very good, with their big 
cheques and their huge donations, but let them think 
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sometimes of Becky and the old women's beef-tea : " I 
shouldn't miss it much out of five thousand a year " ! 
Whether it is the result of the imposing cheques noted 
in the lists of Subscribers — very few forget to inform 
their left hand of their right hand's performances — ^but, 
it is rather curious how little the rich have to give away. 
It is the poor man who offers to lend you a five-pound 
note, the badly-ofF womdn who can give her poorer 
sisters a helping hand. When we come to what we call 
the real poor, their exquisite charity is a very wonderful 
thing to see, and we can see it every day if we keep our 
eyes open, but when we do see it we have to shut them 
very quickly to hide our tears. Only the other day I 
saw two instances of the very poor helping the still 
poorer. One was a nigger in anything but affluent 
circumstances, who gave twopence to a blind man ; and 
the other was a poor woman — ragged gown, shawl-en- 
veloped head — who stopped her extensive purchase of a 
pennyworth of pork, to give a halfpenny to an out-of- 
work man, who begged from her and said he was 
starving. These are God's poor, and ah ! let us pray 
He sends them the Golden Slumbers, the happiness, rest 
.and peace their kind, good hearts deserve. Was old 
Dekker right, and have the poor joys and pleasures that 
the rich know nothing of? I would like to think so. 
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but, alas ! fear not : Dekker's beautiful little song does 
not ring quite true. However, if the rich are " vexed " 
and " perplexed ", not aware of their benefits, and will 
not " take the good the gods provide " for them, but go 
about wailing of ** snares " and " responsibilities ", then 
I almost hope Dekker took no poetic licence, but stated 
a plain fact, and that they will sink like stones in a deep 
sea of their own fat tears ! If with all their wealth the 
rich cannot appreciate the beauties of Sweet Content, let 
them think for a few moments of people who have 
nothing, or just the few pence to buy their food, and 
yet can spare a halfpenny for others, give it too — as my 
poor woman did — with a kind word and a pleasant smile. 
I really intended to write in praise of the rich, but have 
found it (as Dekker did) quite impossible. You see, the 
poor are so much nicer ! Also there are so many more 
of them, and it is always comforting to be on the side of 
the majority. Still, there must be some sweetly-con- 
tented rich people somewhere, and when I meet them I 
will write this all over again ! Only — only — 

If Vd as much money as I could spend 
I never would cry, ** Old chairs to mend 1 " 

Surely, by the time I discover that contented Crcesus 
I shall not still be looking for old chairs to patch up — ^for 
alas ! I do know how very, very badly I mend them. 



BOOK-SHOPS 
AND BOOK-BUYERS 

** I wonder often what the Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell." 

^T^HESE well-known lines — almost as popular as the 
stUl better known " Moving Finger writes ; and, 
having writ, moves on ", that favourite quotation in the 
mouths of those who know not Omar and fondly imagine 
they are quoting Longfellow or Mrs. Hemans — seem to 
me far more appropriate to a seller of books than to a 
dealer in wines. How dully prosaic sounds the name 
wine-merchant compared to that of Vintner! We might 
all become pleasantly excited and deeply interested over 
the purchases of a picturesque Vintner clad in pomegran- 
ate crimsons and faded purples — a Vintner that we feel 
sure has a leopard's skin and a wreath of vine-leaves con- 
cealed somewhere in the dim recesses of his back shop. 
And his shop ! Would it not also be quite as attractive as a 
decorative Vintner — full .of mysterious gloom — heavy 
with the strange sweet scent of musk and grapes and roses i 
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A very difFerent place to a modern wine-merchant's — all 
roll-top desk and leather revolving chairs — to the stores — 
to the licensed grocer's, where, among biscuit-tins and 
butter and bacon, a degenerate public buys its inferior 
sherry, its Californian burgundy, and its luncheon claret. 
The grocer with his cheese-scoop has slain the romance 
of the wine-cup. Who could break into Anacreontic 
verse while contemplating sausages and being told : 
"We allow so much on the returned bottles"? Do 
we ever hear the old word " wine-shop " ? The very 
letters give you a shiver of apprehension, they are so 
suggestive of plots and counter-plots, so fraught with the 
memory of tragic happenings. Who can forget the 
Citizen Defarge, " vendor of wine in the Quarter Saint 
Antoine ", or his terrible wife Therese, who received her 
well-deserved quietus from the hands of the intrepid 
Miss Pross ? The juice of the grape is no longer 
romantic, it is merely intoxicating. There are no 
smugglers — ^no chased-by-privateers French brandy, 
landed at dead of night (with muffled oars) by "a 
handful of desperate men". And as romance has fled 
the vineyards-ceasing to tread the winepress with stained 
and crimsoned feet, so has our curiosity ceased to wonder 
on what rare and precious objects the modern vintner 
spends his gold. 
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A bookseller is difFerent. What can he possibly buy 
one-hundredth part so delightful as the goods displayed 
in his window — one-thousandth part so valuable as the 
priceless " stuff'* hidden from the eye of the vulgar, but 
temptingly shown to the favoured few. Unfortunately, 
these happy few are sometimes as impecunious as they 
are enthusiastically covetous — after elaborate calculations 
(twice four are eight and two are ten — ten into nothing 
won't go!) they discover that their intentions towards 
First Editions must be like those of Squire Chivy in regard 
to charming young ladies — " honourable but remote ". 

I suppose there are in the world lucky people who 
are not fatally fascinated by book-shops. They can pass 
by the spider's enchanted parlour without becoming 
hopelessly entangled in the meshes of his shimmering, 
silken web — without being irresistibly drawn from the 
window to the door, from the door to the counter, 
and — I will not continue, for we all know the ultimate 
end will be the Bankruptcy Court. 

'Tis not that books are dear, far from it, but it is 
their very cheapness that is our undoing. We want so 
many, and it seems well-nigh sinful not to buy them 
when they cost so little — thus with subtle subterfuge do 
we silence our warning conscience. However, book- 
shops have other joys than buying what you cannot pay 
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for, unless you sacrifice the salvers and the family por- 
traits 5 you may look at the books — if you are a very 
great friend of the bookseller you may even read them. 
Unlike those other shops that trade in mundane things — 
foody hats, waterproofs, boot leather, and bath towels 
— nobody interferes with you. No one rushes up and 
asks you if you have seen " our cheap line in Thacke- 
rays — a positive sacrifice ! " No " pushing young par- 
ticle" tells you "Hall Cdne will be very much worn 
this summer", nor draws your attention to "our new 
winter Dickens, quite the best material for hard wear, 
warranted pure wool throughout". No, in a book-shop 
all is academic peace. There is an air of dignified 
reserve about the shelves, a leisured intellectuality rests 
on the counter, the very chairs have an appearance of 
cultured repose — they really are chairs, not mysterious 
iron-legged stools that shoot out abruptly when you 
least expect it, and collapse when you try to sit on 
them ! I need hardly mention that I refer to a real book- 
shop, selling only books and — as an additional seductive 
lure to the impoverished fly — beautiful old prints. 

You can, of course, buy books elsewhere. If money 
is no object, you can habitually purchase six-shilling 
novels at ndlway stations, if you are entirely wanting in 
self-respect, you will buy all your books at a linen- 
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draper's. They keep them at a variety of prices — four- 
pence halfpenny and upwards. In New Zealand I once 
bought hairpins from an obliging butcher, and I knew a 
milk-shop that was also a lending library ; but the hair- 
dresser-butcher resided in a most out-of-the-way, world- 
forsaken village, and — the milkman was literary ! There 
is an old proverb something about cobblers sticking to 
their lasts, why cannot the successful draper be content 
to drape ? Is there any pleasure in buying books in a 
crowded bustle, among fancy goods, art muslins, and 
dolls? I do not believe the books — except the four- 
pence halfpenny monstrosities — are any cheaper; they 
are certainly not cheap enough — nothing could be — to 
make up for the many. obvious discomforts. In the 
serenely peaceful proper home of books there is no 
hurry — you can take your time — your mind is not dis- 
tracted by discordant cries of " Sign!" your eyes are not 
caught and worried by the glare of coloured silks and 
embroideries, also — without wishing to cast any asper- 
sions on the draper-bookman or his customers — you do 
not find when you arrive home that your purchase has 
been thumbed and fingered by many hands, all evidently 
wearing Signior Antonio's black kid gloves I 

It is quite a pleasure to know you have to give a 
present, for then . you really have a genuine excuse to 
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enter a book-shop and spend many happy moments 
choosing your gift. I am always surprised that so many 
of the book-buying public seem to find no satisfaction in 
looking round and discovering treasures for themselves ; 
tkey leave it entirely to the long-suffering bookseller, 
merely complicating him with wrong titles and confused 
instructions. I once heard a good lady ask for ** the new 
fairy book by somebody something, the man who writes 
children's books ; he wrote such a nice one last year, in 
a red cover." This lucid explanation not being exactly 
illuminating, there was a pause — then, with brightening 
recollection : " Of course, I remember it now. All about 
animals — the So-so Stories. Have you that person's new 
one?" Great was her disappointment and indignation 
when she found " that person " did not invariably write 
a Children's Christmas story-book! I would like to 
have given her The Ride of Morrowbie Jukes or The 
Man Who Was as samples of "that person's" tales 
for children. There is a delightful story and quite 
true — no relation of Ben Trovato's — of a charming young 
English girl who refused to buy Robert Louis Stevenson's 
books because — as she told the astonished Edinburgh 
bookseller — " they are of purely local interest" ! 

Last Christmas I overheard — "beggin' your pardon, 
sir, I did not listen. I would scorn the haction. The 
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voices was very loud, sir, and forced themselves upon 
my ear" — two fairly intelligent-looking women dis- 
cussing the book they intended to buy for Sybil, aged 
fifteen. Number One remarked : "Sybil is very fond of 
a really good story, almost a novel " (what is " almost i 
novel " ?). " Can you tell me the name of a nice one, 
dear ? " Answered Number Two : " Why not give her 
that new one there is so much about in the papers. I've 
not read it myself, and I don't know who it's by, but it's 
called the Garden of somebody, or something or other's 
Garden. Let me see, what is it? Oh ! *The Garden of 
Allah', that's the title." So Number One wrote down the 
name and said she would get it. I am not very inquisitive, 
but I would like to know what happened. Did they men- 
tion Sybil's age confidentially to the bookseller ? If they 
did then I am sure that wise man would suggest Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm as more suitable to Sybil's tender 
years. But if Sybil found Hichens' wonderful book in 
her Christmas stocking, what did she make of it ? I 
fancy the glorious word-pictures, the beauty of Allah's 
garden, the haunting, tender sweetness of the "Song of 
the Sahara " — " No one but God and I knows what is in 
my heart" — would be entirely — and quite rightly — 
thrown away upon little Miss Fifteen. Let us hope 
Sybil put it carefully away, ticketed "To be read when 
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I am older", and contented herself with feeling rather 
grown-up over the gift of a real novel — not an almost ! 
I rather like the old lady who wishes to buy "a really 
handsome book about a guinea or twenty-five shillings "5 
she is so delightfully vague as to the letterpress, and so 
very particular as to binding, appearance, and price, that 
I imagine the volume is intended more for a table orna- 
ment than to give instruction or amusement. Her tastes, 
too, are absolutely cosmopolitan. Is Picturesque Palestine 
either sold out or only seventeen-and-six ? No matter 
— Tinted Timbuctoo or Sunny Singapore will do quite 
as well. Also, she is never a partisan ; if there is not a 
sufficiently handsome guinea's worth on Russia, she is 
equally pleased with a book on Japan. Very often, if 
she likes the table decorations she orders half a dozen — 
as if they were buns or pocket handkerchiefs — and doles 
them out to each member of her family with much 
satisfaction. This plan has its advantages : there can be 
no jealousy where there is no invidious distinction. 
Personally I am always rather embarrassed by a hand- 
some gift-book: what can you do with it? Nothing, 
except keep it carefully free from dust, locked away in a 
glass-fronted bookcase, or if you have no high-class 
bookcase, roll it in tissue paper and put it away in the 
wardrobe among your best clothes. To read a gift- 
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book in comfort you ought to have a large, round, very 
steady Early Victorian table placed exactly beneath the 
chandelier — also of Victorian extraction ^ then, kneeling 
on a low chair and resting your elbows on either side of 
the volume, you can thoroughly enjoy yourself. I know 
of no other way of wrestling with a large and beautiful 
book : you could, of course, lie flat on the hearthrug — the 
children's favourite reading attitude — only 'tis perilously 
near heat and smoke and soot; also it is most extra- 
ordinary how very draughty floors become as we grow 
older. Finely bound books are wonderful treasures, 
but they always remind me of Beatrice's answer to Don 
Pedro's " Will you have me, lady ? " " No, my lord, 
unless I might have another for working days; your 
grace is too costly to wear every day." White vellum 
beauties — ^Don Pedros " too costly " to touch — are not 
nearly so much pleasure as the dear little workaday 
friends who can be read close to the fire or at an open 
window, and can go into your pocket. Even if you are 
lucky enough to possess a wonderful white copy, does 
not the worn brown brother look rather reproachfully 
at you when he sees you showing it off, gingerly hand- 
ing it about in a white silk handkerchief? The ideal 
happiness would be to have money enough to give all 
the old friends new dresses ; and yet I don't know — the 
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shabby bindings are really rather attractive. If you 
really love a book, you do not mind how many copies 
you have — the more the merrier — even though one 
particular copy may be a more trusted friend, all can be 
loved and valued. It must be truly awful to have no books. 

What looks worse than a bookless room ? 

I believe there are misguided people who imagine 
books are untidy. If they possess a library entirely given 
over to the becoming and dignified housing of the untidy 
ones, I forgive them j but alas ! very often there is 
neither a well-stocked library nor books lying about — 
not even a small revolving bookcase in the sitting-room 
— ^I beg its pardon, drawing-room. 

Andrew Lang tells us — and it is a depressing thought 
— "the public hates to spend money on books". I am 
afraid that terrible statement is only too true. How 
seldom do you meet people who are book-buyers. They 
will buy everything else, from penny toys to motor cars, 
but they sternly repudiate all books, and will have none 
of them. For them a bookseller's window has no 
attractions 5 they never enter that treasure-house, an old 
book-dealer's, they never stop by the side of a street 
barrow — piled high with books — fascinating if microbic. 
I do not think want of riches prevents the purchase of 
books : generally the poorest folks buy the most, save 
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and scrape and go without things till they have the 
price — but there seems to be an idea — a most erroneous 
one — that buying books is a waste of money. Diamonds 
are ornamental, and elaborate clothes are useful, and 
expensive food is necessary, books being none of the 
three, they are condemned as a needless waste. At least, 
I imagine rich people argue in this way, or why do they 
not possess more books? And there are such lovely 
books to be had. 

Think of the children's books alone : why, you could 
spend hours looking at them, comparing them — and most 
decidedly not to their disadvantage — with the crude and 
gaudy Aunt Louisa's Toy-books that beguiled our youth- 
ful days. Last Christmas the charming fare prepared for 
small hands, and eyes, and ears, was more beautiful than 
ever. Who could resist In Fairyland with its ex- 
quisite pictures? Who could pass by Eugene Field's 
Poems — a joy to look at and a still greater joy to read. 
I hope there are not many people who have failed to 
make the acquaintance of the young gentleman who 
suffered so badly from nightmare. 

An' so when other naughty boys would coax me into sin, 
I try to skwush the Tempter's voice 'at urges me within ; 
An' when they's pie for supper, or cakes 'at's big an' nice, 
I want to — but I do not pass my plate f r them things nice. 
No, nither let Starvation wipe me slowly out o' sight 
Than I should keep a-livin' on an' seein' things at night ! 
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After ally the book-shops are full at Christmas time — I 
think Andrew Lang must have forgotten the Christmas 
trade, surely not even the meanest public can refrain 
from buying his delicious fairy books. Perhaps he is a 
little hard on poor humanity — for does he not also say : 
" Mankind, as a rule, hates literature " ! But, as there 
must be exceptions to every rule, let us mercifully hope 
there are a few people who do not turn away from 
literature, but love their books and look upon them as 
their best and dearest friends. Like the little American 
boy, I would " ruther let Starvation wipe me slowly out 
o' sight" than cease to care for my books ^ and yet a 
great writer has told us : " There are not many works 
extant, if you look the alternative all over, which are 
worth the price of a pound of tobacco to a man of 
limited means." 

There is a world of truth in this saying — and to be 
quite honest, I should probably part with all my small 
library if — Starvation had begun to slowly remove me ! 



THE TRAVELS OF FOKER 

^TT^HERE are several varieties of brain in the world, 
and not the least useful are the shrewd, kindly, 
sensible brains that are neither pyrotechnically clever 
nor deeply intellectual. To the shrewd variety belongs 
the remarkably level head of our old friend, Harry Foker. 
Many people reading Pendennis do not credit him 
with any brains at all ; they are merely amused by his 
antics, laugh at his waistcoats and ^^cheese-plate but- 
tons ", and — ^write him down an ass. Was he an ass ? 
I think not ; he knew he was not clever, frankly said so 
— " I was always a stupid chap " — and to know you are 
a fool is more than half-way on the road to becoming a 
wise man. When he artlessly told Major Pendennis 
"Fm not clever, pYaps: but I am rather downy", he 
only stated a plain fact. Translate downiness into 
shrewdness and plain common sense, and we must own 
Foker was right, he was "rather downy". He was 
"not good at books", his want of Latin was a great 
grief to his mother, but I much doubt if a whole 
Encyclopedia of Literature could have taught him one 
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quarter of the common sense he tried to instil into 
Arthur Pendennis. That Arthur did not listen to him 
goes without saying, who listens to good advice ? But 
that the advice was so good, so pertinent, and so kindly 
given, says much for Foker. He himself was leaving 
Oxbridge under, if we may so call it, a cloud of ver- 
milion paint, but the Prince of Fsdroaks would be left 
behind — left to be the prey of Bloundell-Bloundell, to 
hire horses he could not pay for, to give dinners that 
even the Major termed "a leetle too fine*', to play ecart^ 
and hazard, and to go the pace generally, with no honest 
Foker to pull the curb, no friend to cry: "Hold, 
enough!" Foker admired Pendennis — the downy one 
always admired clever chaps; he knew a clever chap 
when he saw one, which says much for his perspicacity, 
cleverness being singularly elusive and deceptive. But 
though he respected his friend's grasp of Latin verse, he 
had no respect for his staying power in a race ridden at 
a gallop over a course he did not know. Also Foker, 
who had a very fair idea of the value of money, in- 
herited no doubt from his beer-brewing papa, placed but 
little faith in the breadth and depth of the Pendennis 
coffers. As he put it in his own pleasantly colloquial 
way: "You're livin' as if there was no end to the money 
in the stockin' at home ". 
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Young Pen is not the only one who looks upon the 
stocking fund as inexhaustible. Alas ! the day comes, 
when, twist it and shake it as we will, turn it inside 
out, and grope in every corner, all we hold in our hands 
is an empty stocking — probably darned. We know the 
day of humiliation came with appalling rapidity (Bloun- 
dell-Bloundell and hazard saw to that!), and no good 
Foker was there with his timely counsels, his even more 
timely loans of "ponies'*. For Foker had departed, 
gone to finish his education and improve his mind with 
foreign travel; in his own classic phrase, "Parlyvoo's 
the ticket. It'ly, and that sort of thing". As a young 
gentleman of property, the only son of a wealthy father, 
the idol of a doting mother, and the grandson of no less 
a personage than the Earl of Rosherville, our friend 
Foker would journey in style. No walking-stick and 
knapsack, no jolting in a stuffy diligence, about his cam- 
paign. He would have his own carriage, and, in all 
probability, a considerable retinue; the faithful Stoopid 
in charge of the trunks (including the superb "apparatus 
in plate '')^ and a courier in charge of Stoopid. Also 
a tutor, sent by Lady Agnes, in the vain hope that, in 
the land of Horace, Harry might learn to imbibe 
draughts of that poet's Falernian, being totally in- 
capable of even sipping the Odes at home. Milor 
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Poker and suite would make an imposing entry into 
the courtyard of the best hotel in Paris, and pay an 
equally imposing " addition ^ when they left. 

Por we pay heavily for our magnificence, is it in the 
hotel of a few nights, or in ^^this battered Caravanserai" 
in which we spend our days and years ; sometimes pay 
the bowing, cringing crowd more than we ever get in 
return. Still, we receive the bows and curtseys — let us 
pay for them; the single gent (in the slippers) looks 
through the glass door marked '' Commercial Coffee 
Room", and envies us as we proceed upstairs to our 
Pirst Ploor sitting-room; and we perhaps, hearing 
sounds of pleasant mirth rising from the vicinity of the 
Meat Tea, wish we also were lively commercial gentle- 
men. 

Poker's tutor must have had considerable difficulty in 
inducing that lively young person to leave all the de- 
lights of the gay city, that I feel convinced he talked of 
ever afterwards as Paree ! I do not, in imagination, see 
the downy one much impressed by "the arches on 
arches " of the Coliseum, or standing in rapt contempla- 
tion before the dying Gladiator; but it takes no very 
vivid flight to realize Paris was just the place for him. 
Poker was a judge of dancing, an ardent admirer of the 
great Taglioni ("Seen Taglioni in the Sylphide, Miss 
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Amory ? She's clipping ! **), and was he not in the very 
home of the ballet ? Poker was a connoisseur in food, 
he was in the land of Soyez and Brillat-Savarin ; why 
should he be moved on by a policeman-tutor to a land 
of poets? Poets, forsooth, when he hated poetry. 
Mr. Tutor would sigh gently, produce from his pocket 
for the hundredth time his well-worn copy of " Childe 
Harold**, and try to interest his refractory pupil in " It'ly 
and that sort of thing ". 

So Stoopid would pack, the Courier give instructions 
and pay bills, and with the tutor reading Byron, and 
Foker sulking, the carriage would roll away through 
the pleasant land of France, roll away from little 
dinners and charming dancers to *^ the sunshine and the 
swallows and the flowers ", none of these three delight- 
ful southern joys being of any interest to Foker whatso- 
ever. But I have no doubt he soon recovered his 
spirits, being a cheerful soul, and began to puff a big 
cigar quite happily. And now I envy Foker, for it 
must have been a lovely drive, and one that even 
Crcesus could not enjoy to-day, when there are railway 
lines in every direction, and the Cornice road is covered 
with motor-cars. 

What route did our travellers take ? 

Perhaps, as time was no object, they drove by Avig- 
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non and Marseilles, and then along the shores of that 
"tideless, dolorous sea** that is not after all so very 
dolorous when the sun shines and sparkles on its blue 
waters. Did they stay a couple of days at sunny 
Avignon, on whose bridge ''tout le monde dansent en 
rond " ? Did the tutor wax eloquent over the history of 
the Popes from Clement V to Benedict XIII, and was 
Foker very bored ? I do not know, but I do know how 
much I would have liked a seat in their carriage. I 
should not have minded big cigars, nor extracts from 
"Childe Harold", nor even Von Ranke's Popes! At 
Marseilles the excellent Bouillabaisse would prove 
cheering to Foker, while his tutor pointed out where 
Chateau d'lf lies; and I have no doubt the Courier 
insisted on their climbing up (no Funicular Railways in 
those days) to Notre Dame de la Garde, where the 
sailors' offerings hang on the walls, the little ships — 
** Dear God ! Thy sea is so big, and our boats are so 
small" — the shell-wreaths, the painted pictures of 
vessels in a storm, all the gifts, humble but heartfelt, 
of a seafaring community. Then on and on from Mar- 
seilles, along the beautiful road that skirts the sea, 
through villages, and past gardens, the air sweet with 
the scent of Provence roses soft with the restful 
languor of the South. The nights spent in tiny 
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country inns, the days in ever driving onwards, with 
the blue Mediterranean on their right, and to their 
left the sweep of woods and valleys rising to the hills 
beyond. 

In the Forties, or early Fifties, when I fancy our 
Foker made his Grand Tour, there were none of the 
attractions at Monte Carlo for a young gentleman of 
fashion that there are to-day. Neither gaming-tables 
nor bands, no crack! crack! of pigeon-shooters, no 
big hotels, and no smartly dressed crowd, nothing but 
the loveliness of Nature at her loveliest. How beauti- 
ful is that stretch of country lying between the little 
toy kingdom of Monaco (where the tin soldiers come 
out of their boxes to drill in the square) and Bordighera, 
who sends her palms to be blessed at Rome. 

Looking along that lovely coast it is easy to believe 
the old legend of the first lemon-tree. Of all the trees 
Eve thought it the most beautiful, and she took with 
her from Eden a tiny twig, intending to plant it in the 
spot that most reminded her of the garden — whose 
gates, shut for ever, are guarded by a flaming sword. 
After wandering East and West and North and South, 
footsore and weary she came to Mentone, and to her 
tired eyes that sun-kissed valley was as the garden she 
had lost. "Here will I plant my lemon-twig ** — and 
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as we know, nowhere in the world are there such 
groves of yellow fruit, such alleys of dark and glossy 
leaves, as at Mentone; truly, if not the Garden of 
Eden, something very near akin to it. Were there 
even in Eden more gorgeous anemones or a greater 
wealth of purple violets ? 

As I said before, flowers would not greatly interest 
Poker, and as there was no modern Monte Carlo they 
probably posted quickly on to Ventimiglia. There, 
I have no doubt, there would be a great fuss over 
passports ; Stoopid would have to unpack his precious 
trunks, and the Courier would be all talk, argument, 
and gesticulation. Did they stay at Bordighera? and 
if they did, was it fine? My recollections of that 
musically-named disappointment are not cheerful, it 
poured with steady, hopeless nun for days and days, 
till the palms looked like drowned hens and the roads 
were rivers of clayey mud. An olive wood is ever 
tinged with a chastened melancholy — a dripping olive 
wood is downright depressing; even wet orange trees 
are not alluring, and everything in Bordighera was wet 
and clammy. Perhaps the palms attracted the rain for 
when we finally Bed to San Remo we left the damp 
behind us and revelled in gorgeous sunshine. ''Ach, 
schbne, schbne San Remo," said the pretty German bride, 
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as the tnuQ steamed away out of the crowded little 
station, and "schbne'* it certainly is. That lucky 
Poker was not obliged to travel in a stuffy tnun; he 
could drive to Genoa, drive by the seashore, watching 
the changing hues of sea and sky (only I am sure he did 
not) through lovely scenery, snow-capped peaks and 
pine woods in the distance, nearer the crazy little 
villages hanging to the hillside ; and in the foreground 
villas and flower gardens, orange trees and lemon groves. 
Lucky Foker, who could stay if he liked at charming 
Alassio nestling among her woods, at Pegli, or Albenga, 
or Oneglia, who had no one to consult but himself and 
an amiable tutor, who — ^honest man! — ^was probably 
much enjoying himself reading Shelley preparatory 
to reaching the Bay of Spezia. And now that we 
have arrived at Genoa I feel a little doubtful as 
to the rest of the journey. Did they go to Civita 
Vecchia by boat — Stoopid, Courier, and carriage all 
piled on board — and from that port to Rome ? Or did 
they go by Lucca to Florence and thence through 
lovely Tuscany to the City of the Caesars ? Surely they 
would not neglect the City of Flowers, whose emblem 
— the lily — stands herself a lily on the banks of the 
Arno. And in Foker*s day there were no trams ! He 
never met steam launches, nor tramway cars, nor tourists : 
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there were no high, ugly modern buildings, and as yet 
the populace had other ideas than the all-absorbing one 
of " soldi " ! True, the excellent tutor had no Ruskin 
to tell him Ghirlandajo's was "goldsmith's work**, to 
instruct him in what he should teach his pupil to admire; 
perhaps they just admired what they liked, which after 
all is the finest kind of admiration. In those days 
people had not begun to talk of Botticelli, so I fear they 
missed the lovely " Primavera " and " Tobias " walking 
along so straight and upright between the Archangels, 
carrying his little fish and followed by his fluffy dog ; 
but I hope they did not see any modern pictures, for the 
very worst oleographic abominations I ever saw in my 
life were in the city of the Medici. Did they visit the 
Certosa i Perched on its rock above the Ema, more like 
a feudal fortress than a monastery ? Was the cloister 
garden as lovely then as it is now ? Were there great 
masses of terra-cotta tulips, the Florentine tulip that 
smells sweet as a rose ; bushes of lavender, and clumps 
of white and purple violets ? Foker (who did not care 
much for scenery) would leave his tutor to admire 
Florence lying at their feet, and would himself lap 
down the good monks' Chartreuse with considerable 
gusto. By the time they had visited Fiesole and 
Careggi he would be distinctly tired of gazing out 
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towards Giotto's tower and of tracing the Amo winding 
its silvery way like a thread of sunshine to Pisa and the 
sea. Then, when the poor tutor was still endeavouring 
to drive some Dante into his pupil's head, while he was 
still revelling in all the wonders wonderful Florence 
holds in her fair hands, the said pupil would announce 
his intention of going on. 

So away they would go with cracking of whips and 
turning of wheels through the narrow streets — away 
from the Duomo and the Santa Croce, away to the sweet, 
fresh country, steeped in sunshine; away ^'on the march 
for Rome**! As they neared the " seven-hill'd city** 
how the tutor spouted his " Childe Harold **, only one 
line of which poem evoked Foker*s sympathy; and, 
alas ! for him, as long as he had his tutor with him, he 
never could say, "farewell Horace**. When they 
reached Father Tiber I know Mr. Barlow stood up in 
the carriage and greeted the yellow waters with kindling 
eye and a burst of Latin verse. Foker thought it a 
poor-looking river, the Courier, who had seen it often, 
was indifferent; and Stoopid (if awake) thought it 
merely dirty. My sympathies are with Barlow. It is 
a great moment when you first see the Tiber; and 
though, owing to an imperfect education, I was unable 
to break into Latin quotations when I first crossed the 
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bridge that spans that river, I found Macaulay a most \ 

satisfactory and cheering substitute. 

We all know what is thought of the man whose soul is I 

so dead that it does not wake to life when he sees his 
native land, and the individual whose pulse moves no 
faster, whose heart gives no quickening beat at the sight 
of Rome, is not much better. I believe even the 
downy one was impressed by his first view of St. 
Peter's, and wrote a glowing account of it to Lady 
Agnes, making all sorts of promises as to future amend- 
ment in his conduct, and a renewed and necessary appli- 
cation to his studies. Full of conscious virtue, he would 
go to Tivoli, taking with him the despised Horace, and 
for once would listen attentively while his happy tutor 
talked of Maecenas and LucuUus. To the accompani- 
ment of the Odes, tutor and pupil would wander through 
the olive woods listening to the crash of the waterfalls, 
and watching the tiny green lizards dart here and there 
among the violet-starred grass. The beauty of Tivoli 
might for a few days subdue our Foker's exuberant 
spirits, but it would not last ; and just when his hope- 
inspired teacher thought, " At last he is realizing the 
beauty of the Classics'*, he would throw down his book, 
say he had had enough of poetry, that he was sick of 
olive woods, and took no further interest in either 
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Hadrian or his villa. So they would return to Rome, 
where, no doubt, Foker made many friends among the 
gay young sprigs of the Roman nobility; for the grand- 
son of Lord Rosherville would have many introductions, 
and would be received in the best society. Suppose his 
manners were a little brusque and ofF-hand. What 
matter ! He was always amusing and good-natured, and 
had he not also a well-filled purse? That excellent com- 
modity which is even more highly esteemed than good- 
nature or a pleasant flow of humorous conversation. 

While the pupil was disporting himself with his 
friends the Principes and the Marcheses, I like to think of 
the tutor slipping quietly and softly about Rome, tread- 
ing lightly and reverently on such sacred soil ; no com- 
panions but his books and his thoughts. Taking his 
Tasso in his hand to St. Onofrio, and his Keats to the grave 
of the poet who said his name was writ in water, and lo! 
it is written in scrolls of rainbow fire. I am quite sure 
he sat on the grass in the shade of Cecilia Metella's 
tomb, reading the verses that begin " There is a stern 
round tower of other days **, and I am also sure he read 
Shelley at the same spot ; and though it was all tinged 
with sadness and melancholy, I think the tutor revelled 
in poetry and sentiment, and thoroughly enjoyed himself ! 
And as he was an honest tutor, he, perhaps, tried to 
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bridge that spans that river, I found Macaulay a most 
satisfactory and cheering substitute. 

We all know what is thought of the man whose soul is 
so dead that it does not wake to life when he sees his 
native land, and the individual whose pulse moves no 
faster, whose heart gives no quickening beat at the sight 
of Rome, is not much better. I believe even the 
downy one was impressed by his first view of St. 
Peter's, and wrote a glowing account of it to Lady 
Agnes, making all sorts of promises as to future amend- 
ment in his conduct, and a renewed and necessary appli- 
cation to his studies. Full of conscious virtue, he would 
go to Tivoli, taking with him the despised Horace, and 
for once would listen attentively while his happy tutor 
talked of Maecenas and Lucullus. To the accompani- 
ment of the Odes, tutor and pupil would wander through 
the olive woods listening to the crash of the waterfalls, 
and watching the tiny green lizards dart here and there 
among the violet-starred grass. The beauty of Tivoli 
might for a few days subdue our Foker's exuberant 
spirits, but it would not last ; and just when his hope- 
inspired teacher thought, ** At last he is realizing the 
beauty of the Classics", he would throw down his book, 
say he had had enough of poetry, that he was sick of 
olive woods, and took no further interest in either 
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City of the Waterways than cheerful hilarity. From 
Venice they would drive by Viacenza to Como, and from 
the lovely lake country across the mountain passes into 
Switzerland. Did they make a little detour to Verona ? 
If they did, would not Foker remember it afterwards and 
wish he had listened more attentively to " Romeo and 
Juliet ** ? But after all, the ordinary young man cannot 
be expected to take an interest in the Veronese lovers 
till he finds his own Juliet, whom he thinks infinitely 
superior (and quite right too) to the lady of Verona, or 
any other heroine of poetry and romance. I imagine 
that, chiefly at the instigation of that true John Bull 
Foker pere, the travellers were told to visit Brussels, 
even if it was out of their way. The worthy brewer 
would have a very poor opinion of the French and a very 
high opinion of the Iron Duke, and who would be so 
unpatriotic as to visit the Continent without going to the 
field of Waterloo? So I think they drove to that 
historic field, and felt very proud and very English, and 
said very rude things about Napoleon and very compli- 
mentary ones of Wellington, and thus, having done their 
duty as true-born Britons, they returned in triumph to 
their native land. 

We know that in later years Harry Foker toured 
again, this time travelling far afield, taking his broken 
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heart to Syria and the Pyramids^ where, being a shrewd, 
sensible type of heart, it was speedily healed. But I do 
not think he forgot his earlier journey. As he grew 
older he would, perhaps, remember it more and more. 
For what we see we have with us always. When the 
rain patters on the windows, and the fogs hang over our 
little island like a black pall, we can think of all the 
loveliness that lies under the Italian skies — the white 
and purple violets at Hadrian's villa — the almond blossom 
and the dark-eyed flower-sellers in the Piazza di Spagna 
—the lilies g[ Florence. To travel and to see all there 
is to see is not to say we do not love our own dear land, 
though certes ! it hath an unpleasant climate ; but the 
other lands beyond the silver streak are full of beauty, 
and why not see them and love them also? If those 
who have been east of Suez hear the East calling to 
them, those who have been in Italy hear her bells for 
ever ringing in their ears, hear her soft, low-toned voice 
for ever saying, " Come back ". Alas ! we throw 
pennies into the Fountain of Trevi, and yet we are still 
in the British Isles, say as we cross the frontier ^'a 
rivederla** and we are still this side of Modane. Yes, 
Foker had the root of the matter in him; he was not 
downy for nothing, and it was good talk when he said : 
"Parlyvoo's the ticket. It'ly and that sort of thing **1 



MRS. NICKLEBY AND BETSEY 
TROTWOOD 

TN the admirable study of Charles Dickens written by 
the late George Gissing, the author, amid a wealth 
of pleasant criticism and delightful appreciation, has 
something particularly delightful to say of Mrs. 
Nickleby. With commendable kindness he does not 
altogether condemn her — her foolish garrulity and help- 
less futility are more her misfortune than her fault: 
^^ unhappily the poor woman has been born with the 
intellectual equipment of a Somerset ewe " — could there 
be a happier or more accurate description of Mrs. 
K^ckleby's mental powers ? Still, it seems a little hard 
on the sheep, for even a Somerset ewe has its good 
points 'j it can be eaten as excellent mutton (this advantage 
would hardly appeal to the sheep itself!), above all it 
possesses the admirable merit of being dumb — a poor 
dumb animal we say in our unthinking ignorance, totally 
forgetting the golden quality of silence. Of this 
quality Mrs. Nickleby had no notion. I wonder how 
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often Kate and K^cholas wished their mother ** dumb as 
a drum vith a hole in it**! Talk was as the very 
breath of life to her, she never stopped and she never by 
any chance said anything worth listening to — ^if the 
Dormouse slept when he breathed, certainly Mrs. 
Nickleby talked when she breathed, and my own opinion 
is she talked in her sleep. We are grateful to her, for 
she amuses us — there is not so much laughter in the 
world that we can afford to lose a teaspoonful of it — 
Mrs. Nickleby brings us laughter by the bucketful — we 
love her for it — ^love her, that is, in the pages of a book, 
in real life she proves tiresome. For the Widow 
Nickleby still exists ; education has not swept her away, 
nor electricity slain herj she flourishes in this age of 
advancement and learning quite as luxuriantly as in the 
days of wax fruit under glass, Books of Beauty, and 
elastic-sided boots ! 

Mr. Gissing thought education might have done much 
for Mrs. Nickleby. Judging by the flocks of Somerset 
sheep we constantly meet, the benefits of education seem 
somewhat overrated. A careful school training might 
have succeeded in making Mrs. Nickleby sit quiet and 
hold her tongue, but even that is open to question. 
Could all the 'ologies in the Dictionary and a knowledge 
of every language, living or dead, have made her a 
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^ reasonable^ sensible, helpful woman? It is extremely 

doubtfuly and with all due deference to education, trea- 
sures of learning without Common Sense are but little 
worth, especially to women. You can have "most 
potent, grave, and reverend Signiors** very full of 
wisdom and hopelessly devoid of ordinary, everyday, 
matter-of-fact sense; but they generally have some 
sensible woman to look after them. Cowper (and others) 
consider the roaming dunce no improvement on the 
dunce who stays at home, and the most highly-educated 
Somerset ewe is after all only catalogued under the 
heading — sheep ! Little sprigs and sprouts of intelli- 
gence artificially forced and acquired, pinned into Mrs. 
Nickleb/s caps, would have merely served to emphasize 
the emptiness of that cap-covered head. The silly sheep 
that nibbles the Grass of Parnassus and then cannot 
digest it is no better off than the one that contents it- 
self with simpler herbage ; well-educated Mrs. Nickleby 
would never have been less silly and she would have 
been infinitely more dull. Certainly she lived at a time 
when silliness was almost a virtue, but — ^it went hand in 
hand with extreme amiability ; we still retidn (consider- 
ing our educational advantages) a marvellous portion of 
imbecility, but we are no longer conspicuously amiable. 
To give her her due Mrs. Nickleby was always amiable. 
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she was neither ill-natured nor spiteful, if she occasionally 
shows a little mild temper, it is drawn very mild indeed 
and soon evaporates. It is positively pathetic to see her 
well-meaning efforts to put matters on a pleasant footing, 
notably on the day of the Squeers and Snawley invasion. 
Mrs. Nickleby in tears suggesting as a panacea for all 
their troubles, that "old Mr. Snawley" should pay a 
board for " young Mr. Snawley ", a board that would 
enable them to have fish twice a week and a pudding 
now and then, is a perfect picture of an* amiable, well- 
meaning idiot doing its anxious best. That the sug- 
gestion was incoherent and ridiculous goes without saying, 
but the intention was excellent. Mrs. Nickleby thought 
things could be pleasantly settled for poor Smike by a 
weekly board, extra fish, and dumplings ; and it is not 
her fault that in this life there are moments when dump- 
lings are singularly inadequate and out of place. A 
modern schooling might have taught the poor woman to 
keep clear of questions she did not understand, but no 
tuition could have given her sense — silly she was born, 
silly she would remain. Still, her very lack of educa- 
tion gives her a certain amazing freshness, the absolute 
incongruity of her remarks tends towards entertainment. 
I can imagine her being a most entertaining companion 
on a wet afternoon two or three times a year ; always 
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provided she was not a near relative, and that listening to 
her was voluntary and not compulsory. Anecdotes of 
Miss Browndock and the Miss Dowdies, blood-curdling 
descriptions of the Cock-lane Ghost and the Thirsty 
Woman of Tutbury, and pleasing reminiscences of her 
honeymoon, would all be irresistibly funny when you 
heard them for the first time. Had you had the honour 
of living next door to Mrs. Nickleby, even the Cock- 
lane Ghost might have become monotonous and uncon- 
vincing. 

On the subject of her many admirers the liVldow 
Nickleby would be at her brightest and best — those 
devoted lovers with the very remarkable names, Lukin, 
Mogley, Upslack, Cabbery, and Smifser, not forgetting 
the nameless young gentieman who had a weakness for 
tying up bracelets and gold watches in gilt-edged paper, 
and was eventually tied up himself I It is rather curious 
that Mrs. Nickleby should have had so many suitors — 
^^a dozen at least" — ^for we are never told she was 
strikingly beautiful, and we know her dowry was one 
thousand pounds. Surely, even in that remote past when 
money seemed more and went further, and in the remote 
wilds of Devonshire, Mrs. Nickleby could not have been 
regarded in the light of an heiress ! The old rhyme 
tells us the very winds of heaven will blow a husband 
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to the ^'weel tochered'' young womany even if she 
resides among the Scotch mists on llntock Top ; but I 
refuse to believe Lukin, Smifser, and Company were 
actuated by such a sordid motive as ** the penny siller **. 
Noy they woo'd the fair lady for herself alone — that they 
did not win her was a piece of luck for them — and 
never once thought of the thousand pounds. Why did 
they come ** ilka day to woo'', like the gentleman in the 
song who kept ** kebbucks " on his shelf and herrings 
reposing in salt ? For two very excellent reasons : their 
Dulcinea was excessively amiable and — whisper it softly 
-—she was not overburdened with brains! Had she 
become Mrs. Cabbery, Cabbery might have lived to 
regret it, for Mrs. Nickleb/s sheep-like intellect did not 
improve with advancing years, and even extreme 
amiability palls upon one in time. Also, she had a serious 
failing, she was not a good listener, and as we all know 
listening is a very necessary, if not the most necessary 
quality in a wife. listeners may eventually develop into 
Martyrs, but listening makes for peace, and if Peace with 
Honour is a good motto. Peace at Any Price (in the 
family circle) is nearly as good a one. 

Mrs. Nickleby considered herself, I am sure, a par- 
ticularly brilliant conversationalist ; and if brilliancy was 
measured by quantity and not quality then she was 
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certainly very brilliant indeed. However, before we 
condemn her excessive talkativeness, we must remember 
she lived at a time when every married lady of any social 
standing — ^I think we need not deny a certain middle- 
class ladyhood to Mr. Nickleby's widow — ^was expected 
to talk easily and pleasantly if not continuously. An 
agreeable flow of small talk argued a knowledge of the 
requirements of good society and showed a gracious 
ease of manner. That Mrs. Nickleby's talk was inco- 
herent and often pointless and irritating was after all not 
her fault, but Nature's — ^Nature, that had gifted her with 
a loosely hung tongue and the bndn of a Somersetshire 
sheep. In many ways Mrs. Nickleby's attitude towards 
social life was the right one, she wished to put every- 
body at their ease, and make them happy and comfort- 
able, and she thought this could be accomplished by 
excessive talking. Now, though she constantly failed in 
her object, she yet possessed the root of the matter. Talk 
oils the social wheels, which are apt to stick if people sit 
like mutes at a funeral and either cannot speak or will not 
take the trouble. It is dry, dreary work conversing with 
a monosyllabic individual, who looks as if he or she had 
strayed ftom that celebrated " party in a parlour " where 
they were all silent and all something worse! Give 
Mrs. Nickleby this credit : there were no awkward pauses 
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when she was present 5 no " crossed feet ** and Angels' 
Visits — ^perhaps it might have seemed like the visit of 
an angel if she had held her tongue — ^but I am inclined 
to think many hostesses would welcome Mrs. Nickleby 
and her stream of talk with open arms. How she could 
have been sent in to dinner on the arm of one dull non- 
talking man, given another William the Silent on the 
other side and yet her corner of the table would not 
have been a soundless desert. Truly, Mrs. Nickleby has 
her uses. That her intense desire to appear affable and 
gracious was sometimes comically disastrous is, alas ! too 
true, think of her behaviour when Smike is first brought 
to her house. Smike was psdnfully shy — Smike was 
awkward — ^Mrs. Nickleby thought it would make him 
feel at home to converse with her of mutual Yorkshire 
friends, so she pleasantly asks him if he has ever dined 
with the Grimbles. Poor Smike ! "Was it very likely 
he would know that "very proud man" Sir Thomas 
Grimble, owner of " the finest park in the county " and 
father of " six lovely daughters " ? Smike was no Isabel 
Carnaby — one of whose chief attractions was that " she 
always knew the So-and-so's"! The drudge of a 
Yorkshire school is hardly on visiting terms with the 
"So-and-so's" of Society, but that, after all, was Smike's 
fault and not Mrs. Nickleby's, she had meant, in her own 
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foolish way, to be kind and friendly, and she certainly was 
well-intentioned. 

As for the episode of the gentleman in the small 
clothes and worsted stockings, Mrs. Nickleby — ^never at 
any time very wise — was particularly unwise on the 
subject of offers of marriage, and most susceptible to 
flattery. She found the little old gentleman's attentions 
flattering, even if peculiar; she probably thought men 
make love in many strange ways — ^why not with 
cucumbers and vegetable marrows, or a shower of 
radishes and onions? Having made up her Somerset 
sheepish mind that her admirer was perfectly sane and 
greatly wronged, being Mrs. Nickleby she was bound to 
stick to her opinion ; in fact, never would she have 
owned he was even slightly odd in his manner and 
speech, had he not turned against her. There was 
nothing strange — ^to Mrs. Nickleby — in her horticultural 
admirer choosing the chimney as a mode of ingress 
rather than the door — usually there is a preference in 
favour of the door j but he declared himself quite insane 
when he preferred '^ that unfortunate little old maid ^ 
(I quote Mrs. Nickleby) Miss La Creevy to his former 
inamorata and greeted the discarded lady with ** Avaunt 
— Cat I " Who likes to be called a cat ? No wonder 
Mrs. Nickleby thought unrequited affection had turned 
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his brain. None of us perhaps would listen to flatterers 
who talked glibly of pumps and statues walking arm-in- 
arm and were on such intimate terms with the Emperor 
of Tartary and the Commissioner of Paving Stones! 
But it is quite remarkable the good qualities and intelli- 
gence we are able to discover in the people who praise 
us and admire us. I am not sure we might not even go 
.so far as to think the lunatics who compare us to Venus, 
the three Graces, and the nine Muses, sane on one point 
at least! I suppose Mrs. Nickleby was vain, but, 
curiously enough, vanity is not confined to the people 
whose brains resemble those of a Somerset ewe, and we 
must not be too hard on her. She stands for all time as 
the type of a silly garrulous woman — a type by no means 
extinct — and that probably never will be extinct; but 
with her many failings she yet possesses some good 
qualiti^ ; she is amiable, kindly, well-meaning, according 
to her lights — rather faint and feeble glimmerings — an 
affectionate if not over-wise mother. There could very 
easily be much worse women than poor Mrs. Nickleby, 
equally of course there could be — and mercifully are — 
better. 

If we come across better women, so also do we 
occasionally find the best ; and one of the very best is 
Betsey Trotwood. 
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I question if there lives in the whole world of litera- 
ture a woman of finer character or greater common 
sense. Kind, shrewd, generous, absolutely honest and 
fearless, with a fair share of the saving grace of humour, 
I admire Miss Betsey so much that I can only join Mr. 
Dick in saying she was a very wise and wonderful 
woman. I suppose she was slightly eccentric, but I 
never yet met a clever woman of any individuality but 
some people called her odd and eccentric, if not daft ! 
Betsey Trotwood was full of a marked individuality ; she 
had a distinct personality — a great matter, in this world 
of blurred and hazy outlines — she knew her own mind, 
and she had a strong will, an infinitely preferable state 
of affairs to being ^' infirm of purpose ^ and possessing 
that weak-kneed unstableness which resembling water 
can never excel. Miss Trotwood had her likes and dis- 
likes, she objected to four-footed donkeys perambulating 
her grass-plot and she had little toleration for the two- 
legged variety. Women like the Old Soldier she 
detested; how heartfelt was her wish that Mrs. 
Markleham was a Turk and safely in her native 
country ! Where we are led to believe a speedy bow- 
string terminates the career of anyone so great a 
mischief-maker and marplot as '^my military friend"! 
Miss Trotwood's interview with that unpleasant pair 
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Mr. Murdstone and his sister when they come in pursuit 
of the unfortunate David is one of the most delightful 
scenes ever written. How sublimely unconscious of 
giving any offence is her bland remark to Jane Murdstone 
when she refers to poor, pretty Clara as " a mere baby.** 
*^ It is a comfort to you and me. Ma'am, who are getting 
on in life, and are not likely to be made unhappy by our 
personal attractions, that nobody can say the same of us"! 
Is it wonderful that Miss Murdstone*s "No doubt!" 
was neither very ready nor very gracious ? Few of us 
are comforted by the thought that our attractions will 
not cause any unhappiness to ourselves or others, and it 
is only women of the sensible humorous type who 
frankly and cheerily own that they are neither young 
nor lovely. Betsey Trotwood had little sympathy with 
vanity humbug and foolishness — she would have made 
short work of Mrs. Nickleby and her old-gentleman- 
next-door ; but if she had little time or patience for silly 
sentimentality, she had a great deal of both for senti- 
ments that were real — a very tender heart beat beneath 
the spare folds of Miss Betsey's lavender gown. I like 
the description of her neat, trim, workmanlike clothes j 
if she was strong-minded, with no fancy for fal-fals and 
flummeries, neither was she sloppy and untidy, nor 
severely mannish in her attire. If she had considerably 
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more than the usual weight of feminine brain, she did 
not on that account despise ** the day of small things ", 
her house — ^who visits Dover without thinking of her 
and it ? — ^was charmingly fresh, neat, and clean ; she her- 
self could wash the breakfast cups and saucers and 
sweep up the crumbs ''with a little broom, till there 
did not appear to be one microscopic speck left on the 
carpet ". We could all learn some useful lessons from 
Betsey Trotwood, even though to-day she might be con- 
sidered sadly deficient in education and accomplishments. 
It is no disparagement of the unmarried that makes me 
think Miss Trotwood could never have been the woman 
she was, had she b^en a real maiden, lady; indeed, 
remembering her wide charity and large-mindedness, one 
is almost tempted to say it was better for her that she 
had a bad husband ! Hers undoubtedly was a fine spirit, 
** touched to fine issues "; she suffered, but she was also 
strong, a combination that we know makes eventually for 
happiness. A pleasant saunter through a flower-strewn 
world thornless and flintless, accompanied by a blame- 
less, amiable middle-aged gentleman of unimpeachable 
character, seems to me a tame life for a woman like 
Betsey Trotwood. Honeyed ease is very delightful 
because we so seldom have it : a continual feast of honey, 
with nothing to do but sit still and ** sip the goblet," is 
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by no means an invigorating existence. Battling with 
the waves the good ship ** finds herself and learns to 
know her strength ; it would be a poor vessel that pre-* 
ferred to stay in a dry dock, never feel the water flowing 
beneath her keel, never hear the cry of the sea-lnrds nor 
the lilting song of the wind. Betsey Trotwood was no 
dock-bound ship ; she met the rising waves and fought 
the storm; where another woman would have been 
wrecked and drifting — useless alike to herself and others 
— she patched her sails, tightened her ropes, and bravely 
breasted the tide once more. If ever good came out of 
evil, good for many besides David Copperfield came 
from his aunt's unhappy marriage. She chose unwisely, 
yet I like to think of her feeling " the world well lost 
for love". Love the Calculator is ever an unpleasant, 
personage — able to crush the scent from the roses and 
steal the sweetness from the stars — ^I am glad Miss 
Betsey never calculated, but married her '^ fine-looking 
man" because she loved him. That he was unworthy 
is as nothing, we cannot always hunt about for " the 
most worthy "; if we did, perhaps we might never find 
anybody to love at all — most assuredly no one would 
ever love us ! To my mind there is something pecu- 
liarly tender and touching in this strong-minded, sensible, 
clever woman's reference to her husband's lost good 
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looks. Miss Betsey may have been '^gmffish" and 
''pretty stiff in the back", but she had a woman's 
heart — ** O when all is said, her woman's heart for me ! " 
— her husband was a waster and a ne'er-do-weel, but she 
Aw/ loved him — " for I was in earnest. Trot, if ever a 
woman was". It was jnst that being in earnest that 
prevented her unhappy marriage making her soured and 
miserable. It had been real love and — real love never 
dies. 

. • . Lore it not Love 
Which altera when it alteration finds. 

Deep down, hidden out of sight, but firmly rooted in 
Miss Betsey's loyal, true heart the little milk-white 
flower of love never entirely faded and died. 

I believe my fiiith in thee. 

Strong at my life, so nobly placed to be, 

I would as soon eicpect to see the sun 

Fall like a dead king from his height sublime 
His glory stricken from the throne of Time, 

As thee unworth the worship thou hast won. 

Alas for Betsey Trotwood, she placed her faith where 
there was no faith, looked for truth and trust and found 
dishonour and deceit ; the glory of her love was indeed 
stricken from its throne ^ and yet — and yet — ** He was a 
fine-looking man when I married him. Trot — and he 
was sadly changed." With sad coincidence the poor 
wreck of the '^fine-looking man" was buried in Homsey 
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Churchyard on the anniversary of his wedding-day: 
" Six-and-thirty years ago, this day, my dear, I was 
married. God forgive us all." 

If people can bring a charge of eccentricity against 
Miss Trotwood because she made a happy home for 
Mr. Dick — ^whom I, along with "the most extraordinary 
woman" totally refuse to consider mad — she may also 
be called callous and unfeeling for the way she left 
David's poor little mother on the night of his birth. 
I do not think Miss Betsey meant to be unkind — after 
all, Feggotty was there to take care of her mistress; 
and had not Mr. Chillip — to his own undoing poor man 
— informed David's grand-aunt that both he and his 
mother were " doing well " ! If Miss Trotwood dis- 
appeared into the night as mysteriously as she arrived, 
we must remember she was grievously disappointed. 
When we are disappointed and our cherished plans up- 
set we are rather apt to be annoyed with everybody and 
everything ! It is something to think there is on record 
an occasion when the arrival of a boy was a disappoint- 
ment and annoyance; it is so often the poor little 
maidens who are not wanted. Had David been his 
anxiously-looked-for sister, I believe Miss Trotwood 
would have brought her up splendidly: do we not 
constantly hear how " rational " Betsey the second 
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would have been? Rational and sensible — two good 
virtues, I do not think we could have too many young 
women of that type. But human nature is very fndl. 
When the long-expected "Betsey** arrived at last — ^Miss 
Trotwood spoilt her! How gentle and tender Betsey 
Trotwood could be is shown in her loving care of 
little Blossom, the pretty blossom that so soon drooped 
and faded, leaving behind her the faint sweet scent of 
" a day that is dead **. When we think of David, what 
did his good aunt net do for him? Made him a man 
for one thing, or we might say for every thing ! Gave 
him the finest counsel that could be given to anyone : 
" Never be mean in anything, never be false, never be 
cruel **. Grand advice ! Are there any of us who can 
afford — ^who dare — to forget it ? If we think we never 
need to remember it, then, in the Immortal Betsey's own 
words, " God forgive us all ! ** 



THE SECOND OF APRIL 

"/^H to be in England now that April's there'* 
^^ sings the poet, totally forgetting — with con- 
venient poetic memory — the many bitter disappoint- 
ments and discomforts our English Lady of April brings 
with her tearful sunshine. She is a fickle dame and of 
a most uncertain temper. In the fresh spring morning 
she gaily dons her green silken skirts and laughs and 
dances with the daffodils ; with her sweetest smile she 
encourages the timid little buds to put forth their fluffy 
baby heads and look at the sun. Who so tenderly loving 
and gentle as My Lady April? The tiny leaves trust 
her, and shyly, peepingly shake out their curls in the 
warm, soft air. Alas! the gentle mood does not last 
long, something annoys her ladyship, and she sulks and 
pouts, finally bursting into a flood of angry tears. She 
knows she is behaving foolishly, yet like a naughty 
child revels in her naughtiness and goes from bad to 
worse ; actually calls to her mischievous playfellow the 
East Wind to come and tease the daffodils, and he is 
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only too ready to join in any cruel and boisterous game. 

I April has quite forgotten she is a young lady, and 

romps abouty growing every moment rougher and ruder; 
at last she even begs the harsh North Wind to bring 

J^ his sleet and snow, though she well knows how he will 

i hurt the tender buds who look at her with such sadly 

I* reproachful eyes. In her heart she begins to feel a 

little regretful, but she will not own herself in the 
wrong, so with a shout of " Don*t Care ! ** she dashes 

^ along with her evil companions, shaking the shivering 

flowers and causing wild havoc among the fruit trees. 
The next day all the world is cold and white — the baby 
buds are brown and dead — ^not all your kisses, not all 

, your tears, penitent April ! can make them again look up 

hopefully to the sunshine. April is sorry, very sorry — 
she did not mean to be unkind ; with warm fingers she 
quickly lifts the snowflakes from the daffodils, and 
whispers to them her repentance and her grief. A very 

^ subdued April smiles tearfully on us for a few days and 

then, to show us how gloriously good she can be, gives 
us royally of her "golden laughter**, till we perforce 
forgive her — who could help it? — even though the 
shrivelled hedges, the frosted blossom, show sad traces 

* of My Lady's tempestuous passion. "Chloe proves 

false, but still she is charming." Is not fascinating, faith- 
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less Chloe very like our wayward April ? We are un- 
wise to trust either of them — and yet we do; for who is 
strong enough to resist the lovely wiles of those who 
are — 

Always the fairest, ever the rarest ; 
Always the fairest in beauty arrayed ? 

Is it by reason of her trusting, deceived swains that 
fair April is so intimately connected with fools? Can 
we think of her without remembering that her first day 
is dedicated to the English fool — the Scotch gowk — the 
French poisson d'avril? Though we are, of course, 
quite at liberty to make fools and gowks of ourselves on 
every day of the whole three hundred and sixty-five, 
yet on the First of April we are expected to be 
peculiarly foolish — up till twelve o'clock. After twelve, 
I believe, the most elaborately planned hoax— even if it 
succeeds — reflects more folly on the perpetrator than on 
the victim. 

But does anyone trouble about April Fools nowadays? 
Have we all grown preternaturally solemn? Or are 
we so intensely stupid that we can no longer evolve 
an April jest ? In those far-off happy days when we 
"carolled o'er green lawns the whole day through", 
clad " not unpleasingly ** in the most serviceable material 
that could be found, the First of April was a time of 
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much important excitement. I am afraid the jokes were 
never strikingly original. We invariably presented an 
enormous parcel — ^heavily, knottily stringed — to some 
kind-hearted grown-up, who solemnly unpacked the un- 
wieldy bundle, carefully removing each paper, full of 
surprised delight and pleasurable expectancy, till the 
last crumpled covering revealed the fatal words, in 
straggling round-hand : " April Fool ** ! The parcel* 
receiver — entering thoroughly into the spirit of the play 
— ^was now completely overcome by disappointment and 
emotion, and could not possibly imagine who would 
commit so base a crime. We also were astounded! 
quite distressed, to think of the appalling wickedness of 
"some person or persons unknown"! TTwas ever an 
unfailing joy. Alas ! we pack up no more mysterious 
fraudulent parcels, and no one gives them to us, though, 
with the old-time recollections thick upon us, we are 
prepared to act despair and disappointment to the bitter 
end till, in fact, we look like Prince Bulbo tearing his 
hair out by the roots. 

The mention of this charming, if somewhat corpulent 
Prince, reminds us that the delightful fairy story in 
which he appears in company with Valoroso (whose 
conduct was " so-so ''), Giglio, and the fair Rosalba, 
was written by a great novelist. And from The Rose 
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and the Ring our thoughts fly northwards to the 
grave of one who longed to write great novels and 
famous playsy and was only — no, never let anyone say 
only — the children's poet and the king of story tellers. 
Every child should remember the Second of April thank- 
fully and lovingly — the day the Danish storks carried 
the wonderful baby to Odense, leaving him, not in a 
golden fairyland palace, but in a cobbler's cottage, amidst 
want and poverty. O wise Peter Stork, do you always 
know best? Was the poor little cottage the right 
place ? And the Stork answers proudly : ** We always 
know where the tiny ones are to go ; we never make a 
mistake — trust us, trust us, and in the end you shall see 
and understand ". The storks are probably quite right ; 
with happier surroundings and greater advantages of 
education Hans Christian Andersen might have become 
the famous playwright he wished to be, but we 
should have lost The Steadfast Tm Soldier^ The Marsh 
Kin^s Daughter^ The Ugly Ducklings all the beloved 
friends we have known and treasured so long. We 
can spare a few plays for the sake of The Snow 
Queen and Thumbelina. Could we ever part with The 
Lktk Mermaid or The Metal Pigf The modern 
child— -of whom we hear so much, the peaceful seen- 
and-not-heard theory of bygone years being entirely 
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exploded — ^is popularly supposed to despise fairy tales. 
Personally, I believe it is all pure affectation and a desire 
to appear grown-up. I once knew a minx of ten who 
said her favourite book was Scott's Life of Napoleon. 
And am quite sure many small humbugs may be dis- 
covered in secluded spots, deeply absorbed in Ok Luk 
Oie and The Goloshes of Fortune. Parents make a very 
great mistake when they sternly insist that there are 
no fairies — no fairy godmothers — no dwarfs, those dear 
German ones in lovely pointed caps — no mermaids — 
and no delightful conversational animals! Such dull 
unbelievers prevent their unfortunate offspring having 
much simple enjoyment; they would never condescend 
to read A Midsummer Nighfs Dream ; but if they did, 
they might be rather nervous— the "hempen home- 
spuns " looked for no fairy audience, the worthy weaver 
had no belief in Robin Goodfellow, and yet we all know 
what happened to him ! These dull folk who maintain 
there are neither elves nor pixies may perhaps find 
themselves, like Bottom, "translated" — they certainly 
deserve it. However, they are much too unpleasant to 
trouble about ; I can only hope that Queen Mab and her 
attendant sprites will perch on their extremely matter- 
of-fact pillows, whisper them bad dreams, and give them 
some good hard taps with their bulrush wands. 
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Is much of Andersen's beautiful writing and exquisite 
fancy beyond the understanding of children ? I do not 
think sa We may, with the older, wearier years, find 
a deeper, tenderer meaning in his stories. Good for 
Nothings lb and Christina^ The Storm that Moves the 
Shield hold tears unshed in those earlier days when 
we wept so bitterly over The Little Match-girl; but 
his words are so sweetly simple, so direct, so easy, 
that they must surely touch a responsive chord of sim- 
plicity,, hidden in the breast of every child. With 
advancing years, though still owning allegiance to 
The Swineherd and The Nightingale^ we care less for 
Thick-headed Jack and Big Claus and Little Claus; but 
these are prime favourites with children — simple, direct 
minds ever approving of summary justice for the 
wrongdoer — hailing the watery end of Big Claus with 
shouts of delight. To me, it has always seemed some- 
what touching that, from a mass of fairy lore, a number 
of crippled, diseased little sufferers should have preferred 
the tragic history of the Clauses to all the other tales. 
Red Riding Hood-— even with a realistically growling 
wolf — proved tame compared with the direful holocaust of 
grandmothers ! Snow-White held no interest when the 
Clauses — ^Big and Little— drove and ploughed! Poor 
mites, they would listen to it again and again, joining 
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ecstatically in a chorus of ** Gee up» my five horses ! 
Gee up, my five horses ! ^ revelling in the description of 
the supper prepared for the sexton, hidden from the 
farmer, and proudly conjured into visibility by Little 
Claus. I have often thought that the vivid life, quick 
movement, and continual action of the story appealed 
to them — ^without their knowing why — as being so 
different to the still and quiet lives their poor, twisted, 
tortured limbs forced them to lead Not that they were 
in the least unhappy — far from it ; I never saw cheerier 
more contented children, nor heard happier little voices 
than those that used to cry, with shrill triumph, " CSee 
up, my five horses ** ! 

My own first friends in that wonderful land, peopled 
for us by the hand of the Master-Poet, were the greedy 
Goblin and his kind patron the Huckster. I cannot 
become reconciled to the new translation that turns the 
jam into porridge (is the translator Scotch ?), makes my 
dear Goblin a Brownie, and the Huckster-->such a nice 
name — a Butterman like Mr. Middlewick. Though 
The Brownie at the Buttermarfs appears in a superb 
setting — very superior to my old copy, that long ago 
lost its original binding, and is freely decorated with 
punts and chalks — ^Hjalmar's boat has a purple sul and 
his six swans are a bright arsenical green — I would not 
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part with it nor change it for the finest edition that 
could be bought. I cannot have been very aged, judging 
by the artistic embellishments, when it was given to me, 
but how well I remember it. Shall I ever forget the 
joy with which I read it through from cover to 
cover, from The Fir Tree to What the Moon Saw — the 
beginning and ending of my precious book? As we 
grow older we become more fastidious and epicurean, 
daintily picking out our favourites— our best friends — 
The Darmng Needle, ChUdrerls Prattle^ In the Duch- 
yard, or the sweetest of all, What the Old Man Does 
is Always Right. I do not think this last story is quite 
understood of small people; but what a delightful 
little tale it is. If I ever could break my plighted 
troth with Gk>blin and Huckster, I should certainly 
transfer all my affections — my whole heart — to the 
dear old man and his still dearer old wife, who kissed 
instead of scolding. 

This particular story is no fanciful dream from the 
realm of fairyland, no lovely allegory of flower and 
bird, nothing but a simple little scene in the lives of 
two old peasants — man and wife too — very dull, is 
it not? and most unromantic. Besides, how common- 
place is all this buying and selling of such vulgar, 
countrified commodities as cows and geese and apples. 
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Dear me ! is there really anything in the tale to make 
such a fuss over ? Well, all I can say of it is said in 
Andersen's own words at the beginning, he had heard 
the story as a boy : " Every time I heard it I thought 
it more beautiful than before, for some stories are like 
some people, the older they grow the nicer they are**. 
Read for yourselves — ^if you do not believe me — and see 
if Andersen is not right, and the story one of the 
sweetest in all the world. We cannot but agree with 
the sentiments expressed ; truly 'tis better to kiss than 
scold, to be always pleased and always happy, and to 
think — ^whatever happens — that the old man is always 
right. 

We turn from this simple country idyll to some of 
Andersen's other stories, those of wild adventure — 
very dear to the hearts of the children — The Flyif^ 
Trunks The Travelling Compamon^ The Tinder Box* 
Who has not crept nervously to bed, wondering if 
the dog with the millwheel eyes was lurking in a 
dark corner of the stair? I much regret that I never 
felt quite the same towards the Soldier and his attendant 
dogs after I had to read him as a German lesson — 
laboriously looking out words in a Dictionary — not 
allowed to give a free translation. I was very glad the 
little German book held very few beloved friends, 
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I could not have borne to wrestle with the Goblin in 
a strange tongue, or find The Snow Man discoursing 
to his yard-companion in lesson DeutschI It seems 
so presumptuous to say anything of Andersen's writing, 
to attempt so imperfectly to speak of his genius. But 
there may be people who do not know him — though 
I hope not — ^who have not yet learned to love him ; if I 
can only make them read his beautiful stories, then 
I think the many imperfections of this little paper will 
be forgiven. 

I cannot twine a wreath of lovely words to lay on 
the poet's grave, I cannot even say all that his dear 
book of Fairy Tales has meant, and will always mean, 
to me — ^but I would like all children to remember the 
Second of April, to turn their faces to the North, and 
in their hearts to whisper: "Dear Hans Andersen! 
We love you, we think of you, we will never forget 
you". 

The hundred summers have passed — we count in sum- 
mers when we think of the fairies — and Andersen's fame 
stands firmly built on a stronger foundation than rock 
and stone — on the exquisite fabric of a child's heart. 
Are we not all bidden to keep that heart in us — even 
when the evil days fall upon us— even when we are old 
— to keep our hearts sweet, and pure, and simple as the 
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heart of him whom the fairies and the children hail as 
their poet and king, and men call Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

^And oh ! for a seer to discern the same 1" 

Sighed the South to the North ; 
** For a poet's tongue of baptismal flame, 
To call the tree or flower by its name," 

Sighed the South to the North. 

The North sent therefore a man of men. 

As a grace to the South ; 
And thus to Rome came Andersen, 
** Alas 1 but you must take him again ! " 

Said the South to the North. 



THE JUDGMENT OF JULIET 



*' Of be tome other name 1 
What's in a name ? That which we call a rote, 
By any other name, would smell as sweet $ 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called. 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title :— " 



'T^HE Other day I noticed — in one of the daily papers — 
a short paragraph referring to the tomb of the hap- 
less lady of Verona. It said — if I remember rightly — that 
the tomb was either to be closed owing to its decaying 
and crumbling condition, or removed to make way for new 
improvements — no longer will the sentimental tourist be 
able to ruminate in an attitude of respectful Shake- 
spearean melancholy by the grave ^^of Juliet and her 
Romeo". I cannot truthfully say that the loss to the 
aforementioned traveller will be very great. To begin 
with, there is but little authentic proof that the tomb 
shown to strangers (the fee, I think, was twopence !) was 
the actual scene of the tragedy, once you have seen it 
you are extremely glad that positive proof is not forth- 
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coming — the surroundings are so ugly and so squalid. 
Tou paid your coppers and then passed through a 
tawdry dancing-saloon — festooned with red cotton roses 
and cheap lace curtains not over clean — into a singularly 
unpicturesque and neglected kitchen-garden, a sadly un- 
romantic setting for "a monument belonging to the 
Capulets " — but there it stood, against a rough brick wall. . 
If you were not already sufficiently disillusionized by the 
vulgar saloon and hideous garden, the sight of the sepul- 
chre would quickly finish the work of disenchantment. 
Broken, battered, and uncared for, to add to its degra- 
dation it was covered with a profusion of visiting cards ; 
some pinned to the walls, others filling the stone coffer, 
and still others strewing the ground in untidy futility — 
surely the strangest and least appropriate decoration the 
mind of the travelling public could devise. Cling as 
you may to the shreds and patches of poetic fancy, 
repeat with pathetic persistence your favourite passages 
from the play, at the sight of these foolish dust-collect- 
ing bits of pasteboard, romance hides his head, and 
poetry hurriedly flies away. Laurel wreaths — there was 
one with "Shakespeare" on the card, as if the Swan of 
Avon had left it there himself — ^bunches of immortelles 
—sentimental sprays of real flowers — orange blossom, 
lilies, and remembering rosemary brought by happy. 
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tender-hearted little brides — all these offerings we can 
understand — ^but calling-cards! Many of them were 
absurdly large and scribbled on them were the obviously 
made-up names that we meet in the Visitors' Books at 
country inns — very funny, no doubt — ^perhaps one of 
them may have been inscribed by the hand of the same 
jocular Goth who wrote " Let Glasgow flourish " on the 
whitewashed roof of the little chapel at Hougomont. I 
am sorry to say that the picturesque old guide who 
escorted us round the field of Waterloo — and wished us 
to believe he took a prominent part in the battle — 
admired the Glaswegian vandal's handiwork immensely. 
He asked with much pride had we seen it ? and re- 
peated St. Mungo's historic saying with considerable 
impressivenesSy combined with a strong Flemish accent. 
To my bitter grief he thought all Scotland meant 
Glasgow ! an error my feeble French could not rectify, 
but he was a charming old gentleman, even though his 
Scottish geography was sketchy. I can still see him 
waving a blue-bloused arm, and shouting to us as a 
parting benediction : " Lat Glassgo florrishe " ! It would 
have been quite impossible to make him understand that 
he was not paying us the highest compliment, or to 
explain that the triumphant flourishing of the City in the 
West is a matter of no very great moment to those who 
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dwell in the shadow of the Castle Rode Whisper it 
very softly— are we, can we, could we, be jealous of 
their commercial prosperity? of their School of Art? 
Perhaps we may be — ^who knows? Still, I wish the 
cheerful tripper and the scrawling tourist would restrain 
their exuberant spirits, their wild desire to immortalize 
their native cities, it is not only in the chapel at Hougo- 
mont that I have found traces of Glasgow flourishers ! 
Let me be quite fair. I have also (to my sorrow and 
shame) met many references to the charms of ** Auld 
Reekie", and encountered, in large letters, **The Man 
from Sheffield"; and are not the dwellers in the land of 
Cockaigne the worst offenders of all I — ^the most ul»qui- 
tous with knife and pencil ? 

Truly it is a most extraordinary craze, this desire to 
inscribe what is generally an exceedingly plebeian 
patronymic on walls — on tombs — on statues; to cut it 
on garden seats — on bridges — in the woodwork of 
churches, and on the bark of poor peaceful trees that 
have never done you any harm. It may be of interest 
to generations yet unborn to find your name cut on a 
desk, or written with a diamond (if you have one) on 
the window; but as everyone does not become dis- 
tinguished and famous, perhaps it is wiser to refrain 
from embellishing furniture and window-panes, in case 
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— through some terrible oversight — ^you continued in 
happy obscurity all your days, and posterity was neither 
enthusiastic over your signature, nor anxious to collect 
your permanent autograph. 

Juliet — ^for all time — ^has laid down the law that a 
name is of but little consequence — *' What's in a 
name?'' Certainly, when it comes to the defacing 
carvers and scribblers, she is right in her judgment; 
we have no kinder feeling towards " Rupert Vandeleur " 
than we have for the playful wag who writes himself 
down *'the only Jones" — and— «n ass at the same 
tfane. Apart from names appearing where they are 
peculiarly out-of-place, I cannot help thinking Juliet 
made a mistake. However, she was trying to talk 
down her conscience, and this is an uncomfortable pas- 
time, that causes us all to be the reverse of strictly 
truthfuL She was making every excuse she could for 
falling in love with — ^perhaps not the wrong man alto- 
gether, but most decidedly the very wrongest wrong 
man possible from the Capulet family's point of view. 
Juliet wished to conidnce herself that her lover's name 
was a small matter — ^Papa Capulet might never notice 
it! Certainly Romeo was excessively responsive and 
obliging : ** Neither, fair mud, if either thee dislike " — 
but, really she was determined to make herself believe 
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that his being a mortal enemy of her father's house 
was a mere trifle! Well she knew that it was not 
— ^very far from it. Is poor, pretty Juliet the only one 
among us who refuses to contemplate the inevitably 
unpleasant, or, if you prefer it, the unpleasantly in- 
evitable ? Which of us but tries to have his own way 
in even the small things of life ; and when it comes to 

Love! ^why, are we not all prepared to swear 

that a leek is as good a name as a rose ? Nay, more, 
we will maintain, in the face of all opposition, that i' 
faith it hath a sweeter scent, fresher and more pungent 
than yond feeble flower. Well, of course, the day 
comes when we are so very old and so extremely wise 
that we no longer confuse leeks and roses, do not even 
gather roses unless — unless — ^we are quite sure that 
there are no thorns. Our roses are all large, fat, solid, 
comfortable peonies as thornless as we can wish — and 
as scentless. 

Listen! That is the nightingale. Do you hear her 
voice? The flowers are hushed to sleep — all the 
garden is still — only the nightingale wakes and watches 
— serenading Juliet, poor child, who gazes out into the 
night and counts the stars, thinks how cruel parents are, 
and wonders where Romeo is. Old Mrs. Capulet 
hears the nightingale, and forgets that comfortable 
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peonies are nice, steady flowers, looks at old Mr. Capu- 
let (asleep in his armchair), and begins to think that, 
after all, Romeo is a nice boy — and — you are only 
young once — and — ^my little girl, my Juliet, is very 
unhappy — and a great many more sweet thoughts that 
come to us with the singing of the nightingale. I feel 
quite sure she wakes up old Mr. Capulet, and suggests 
he could do something for young Montague. Old 

Mr. C (softened by sleep) also reconsiders his 

decision: "Well, well, yes, yes, my dear; but they 
will be very badly off — and so on, and so on. Then 
Mrs. Capulet steals upstairs, and there she finds her 
Juliet kneeling by the wide-open window ; and after she 
has shut it and scolded Juliet, and told her she will 
catch cold, she tells her that " Your father and I have 
talked it over, darling, and though you must wait a 

long time ^ But there, why go on? We all 

know it — ^the same old story — old, and yet ever new. 
Older than when the Veronese lovers sighed their love 
to each other in the garden, and as new — well, just as 
new as the very last couple you know who have be- 
come engaged! The same old moon looks down on 
them as long ago looked over Verona when that un- 
grateful Juliet accused her of being inconstant. In- 
constant ! — and she is always there to hold all lovers in 
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her silvery clasp, to shed on them her tender light, 
to listen with them to the little nightingale singing out 
her whole heart to the night. Is she singing away her 
very life's blood to dye the white rose crimson, as she 
did in the beautiful story? How bravely she sang 
while the cruel thorns pierced her tender breast, and 
then — then when the student had his red, red rose she 
was content to sing herself to sleep, making ** a swan- 
like end fading in music ". 

And now to quarrel with Juliet's saying. Can any- 
body feel towards a sparrow as they do towards the 
nightingale ? Tet a bird by any other name might sing 
as sweet. ** What's in a name ? " Out upon you, my 
gentle "Jule" — there is a great deal more in a name 
than you think. A sparrow is a nice cheery little fellow, 
rather fussy and vulgar, but very contented and happy. 
Romantic? — no; poetic? — never: these charms are 
only for the nightingale, whose very name suggests 
starlight and moonlight, poetry and love. 

Think of the names of places — Connemara, with its 
lilting syllables — ^I have never been there, so it is purely 
a name to me — would it "smell as sweet", be as 
attractive and alluring, if called Giggleswick or Bootle ? 
I trow not — ^places draw us to them, though it is re- 
grettable that they frequently do not live up to their 
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names— even Connemara may prove bitterly disappointing; 
but a beautiful name confers a gracious halo of romance 
and interest. Apart from the fact that " County Guy ^ 
is absolutely necessary for the rhyme (though County 
Bligh might have done), could we take the same pleasure 
in the song — sung so sweetly by the Lady of the Lute 
to Quentin Durward — if the hero had been christened 
County Bob or County Bill or still worse County 
Adolphus? Don Quixote knew what he was about 
when he bestowed the fine-sounding name of Dulcinea 
del Toboso on his lady-love. She was quite as charming 
as Aldonza, but what a grand ring have the sonorous 
syllables of del Toboso. As for Dulcinea, is it not now 
the name above all names for all fair maidens beloved by 
gallant knights ? If there was nothing in a name should 
we so often hear the expression "a good name**? Would 
it not be the same did we go through the world weighed 
down by the ugliness of Frodgers or rejoicing in the 
beauty of Vavasour ? The more I think of it, the less 
I agree with Juliet. 

Good Mrs. Folly Toodle would have had but little 
sympathy with " What's in a name ? ^ Did she not feel 
it a great hardship to be "called out of her name**? 
She showed none of the obliging willingness of Romeo, 
who was prepared to answer to anything. Most of us 
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would think Richards an improvement on Toodle, but 
Folly did not ; as she told Mr. Dombey, she certainly 
expected it to be considered in the wages, and considered 
it was. It is curious how we resent being addressed by 
another name than that we bear — ^proudly or humbly as 
it happens to affect us. It may be a very small thing, but it 
is our own, and if we are officially known as Briggs we do 
not love those who introduce us as Triggs or refer to us 
as Higgs. Juliet would probably argue with us, but 
I know there have been people who resignedly said all 
their misfortunes came from their names. None of us 
can exactly pine to be known (baptismally) as Ananias — 
with such a name could we be truthful ? Who could 
be triumphantly, successfully amiable, branded with the 
Christian name of Xantippe, or conspicuously cheerful 
if hard fate and their god-parents had insisted on Niobe? 
The worst of it is you have no choice — ^if you are 
saddled with Victor Ladysmith Mafeking you liave to 
abide by it — and though the l^usans, when they arrive at 
mature years, break away and sign themselves Suzanne, 
'tis but a Frenchified trimming to a plain name, and 
invariably the family still say Susan ! The name we are 
given we have to stick to, and if it is honest Sarah or 
decent Jane you can always be very thankful it was not 
Kerenhappuch. It is wonderful how used you become 
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to your own ugly namey and if it is a pretty one you do 
not wish to change it. Romeo was very young and very 
much in love, or he would not have offered so readily to 
forego his romantic appellation. Suppose— the better 
to conceal his identity from Pere Capulet — ^Juliet had 
called hun Sampson or Peter. What a come-down, after 
Romeo! These two tragic lovers, who talk so much 
of their names, have very beautiful ones; and for all 
that is said to the contrary, I do not believe Romeo was 
greatly dissatisfied with either his Christian or his sur- 
name. But — he was in love, and therefore anxious to 
do his lady's bidding, please her in every way. He 
woidd proudly have answered Juliet's call, even if she 
had addressed him in such ribald terms as ^^Fry-me" 
and " Fritter-my-wig ". Imagine Romeo's "intimate 
friends" calling him "Candle-ends". Do you think 
they would dare ? Enemies are proverbially rough and 
rude, so possibly his enemies (the Capulet faction) might 
call him " Toasted-cheese ". Romeo and such flippant, 
vulgar nomenclature seem singularly out of place, and 
yet — ^remember, if Juliet is right, and there is nothing 
in a name, he would have "retained that dear perfection" 
and all his other charms, graces, and excellent good 
qualities, even when unromantically hailed as — " Candle- 
ends"! 



THIRTY-ONE FOR TEN 
SHILLINGS 

npfflRTY-ONE for ten shillings! Thirty-one what? 
The celebrated little tailor, famed for his valour, 
had ** seven at one blow " emblazoned on his shield — an 
imposing and impressive device if you reckon in giants 
or grenadiers, lions or fabulous monsters. Unfortunately 
we know the seven victims were merely flies ! Luckily 
for the tailor, human nature much prefers to calculate in 
something large ; credited with giants at least, he is by 
no means the only person who has gained ** the bubble 
reputation** not in such unpleasant quarters as "the 
cannon's mouth ** but comfortably catching flies in the 
back kitchen. Thirty-one cabbages would be some- 
what expensive for half a sovereign, thirty-one silk hats 
(even if past their first youth) would unquestionably be 
cheap. As my purchase was thirty^ne books we may 
surely consider them a bargain. The thirty-one occupied 
a dark shelf at the back of a small newspaper shop, 
where they looked singularly out of place, and not 

ISO 
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altogether happy. Can you wonder? It must be 
terrible to begin life handsomely book-plated as part of 
"a gentleman's library** and end it as Lot 64, value — 
probably twopence. The newsvendor had collected the 
thirty-one poor brethren and had an affection for them, 
he was anxious to secure for them a good home in— 
if I may so express it — a private family ; he did not 
wish them to go to a dealer — his soul revolted from the 
thought of them tossing hither and thither on a barrow, 
and he offered me the shelf-ful for eight shillings and 
sixpence. 

Now I had no acquaintance with these sadly down-in- 
the-world little volumes and cherished no false hopes as 
to their value — not for me does the Kilmarnock Burns 
lurk lucratively in the cover of an old novel, the First 
Edition of "Paradise Lost" in the sermons of some 
long-forgotten doctor of divinity. I did not imagine 
that the thirty-one concealed an undiscovered original 
play of Shakespeare's in his own handwriting, from the 
sale of which I and the newsvendor — ^well, I hope the 
newsvendor but — ^we are frail mortals — ^might retire into 
private life with a handsome competency. There would 
be no prize hidden behind those sombre, gentlemanly 
bindings, but who dare expect prizes for a paltry eight- 
and-sixpence ? Still, there is ever something irresistible 
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about old and cheap books, so I tendered the man of 
newspapers half a sovereign and begged him to keep the 
change — ^the eighteenpence would have salved my con- 
science had I found a literary treasure — ^it is almost 
superfluous to say I did not. The thirty-one arrived 
home in three newspaper parcels, and on a nearer in- 
spection proved an odd collection, though remarkably 
well bound and by no means without interest. Whether 
they had been originally bought in single volumes or in 
lots I cannot say, the book-plates testified to the fact 
that they had belonged to different people ; the odd 
volumes must I imagine have been the remnants and 
refuse of the sales of libraries. There is but one 
volume of the Letters of Junius plentifully besprinkled 
with marginal notes in pencil. Where is the twin brother? 
And who wrote the notes? Robertson's History of 
Charles V intact in its four volumes, boasts a beautiful 
binding and proudly carries a good book-plate and a 
good name. So correct is its historical bearing, so seemly 
are the unstained and unscratched covers, that it might 
have walked direct from the dignified library of that 
immaculate politician Sir Pitt Crawley. Two scrubby 
little volumes of Captain Cook's Voyages hurriedly hid 
themselves at the back of their shelf when they found 
the modem Kippis in all the glory of thin paper classi- 
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cality lording it upon the shelf below them. Nay, my 
shabby little friends, hide not thy unpleasantly small 
print and dark and faded boards, 'tis thou art the classic 
part and not the green limp lambskin — the thin paper — 
the portrait of the great navigator himself resting his 
hand on the round globe that represents our little 
world. We cannot be too grateful for the reprints, but 
we can be tender with the poor battered old early 
copies when we come across them. 

Yesterday, in a very charming novel, I read of Robert 
Burns presenting the heroine with a volume of Shen- 
stone's poems; that winsome young woman tempered 
her thanks with scolding "rovin* rantin' Robin** for 
thinking the Englishman so vastly superior to himself. 
With remarkable foresight, she prophesied that a day 
would come when Shenstone would be forgotten and 
the Ayrshire poet's name a household word. Mistress 
Nancy is a little hard on Shenstone, but I have been 
studying him — he is a member of the band of thirty-one 
— and I cannot say there was much reason for Burns 
being so cast down when he compared his own work with 
that of the poet of the Leasowes. However I suppose 
there is no doubt Shenstone still occupies "an eminent 
station among the best of our English writers ", though 
we may not all quite agree with Mr. J. Cunningham : — 
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No verdure thall cover the vale^ 

No bloom on the bloMoms appear ; 
The sweets of the forest shall fail, 

And winter discolour the year. 
No birds in our hedges shall sing, 

(Our hedges so vocal before,) 
Since he that should welcome the Spring 

Can greet the gay season no more. 
His Phyllis was fond of his praise 

And Poets came round in a throng } 
They listened, and envy'd his lays, 

But which of them equall'd his song ? 
Ye Shepherds ! henceforward be mute^ 

For lost is the Pastoral strain ; 
So give me my Corydon's flute. 

And thus — let me break it in twain. 

Q)rydon Shenstone "the Bard of Leasowes' happy 
groves", is not the only poet among the gallant thirty- 
one. Pope and Gay bear him company, also there is the 
distinguished presence of William Cowper of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. — ^leather-bound, and dated i8l8 ; then we 
have Ossiatfs Poems '* superbly embellished ", the poetical 
works of Rowe and Tickell, and three volumes of French 
poetry beautifully illustrated — not to mention a book of 
German poems with most remarkable and surprising 
woodcuts. Truly a wondrous ten shillings' worth even 
if it is somewhat mixed ! Two volumes of the British 
Theatre specially delighted me, it was pleasant to dis- 
cover the source of Alfred Jingle's gay song to the spinster 

aunt :— in hurry post haste for a licence 

In hurry, ding dong, I come back. 
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We remember how when he did hurry back — armed 
with the licence — he was quickly followed by the irate 
Wardle and his backers and henchmen Messrs. Pick- 
wick and Perker, Who can forget Jingle's items of 
expenditure, the inimitable ''breach of honour — and 
loss of the lady ** — and Perker's sly " Yes, my dear sir, 
yes, never mind the last two items"? Poor Rachel! 
I don't think her loss caused any very great sorrow to 
her debonair admirer— even though he was in such 
a hurry to fly to Doctors' O)mmons. Had I not ex- 
pended my ten shillings should I ever have heard of 
Lord Grizzle and Huncamunca? Without my British 
Theatre could I have realized the extent of the fine 
sea-songs in The Waterman? I have always known 
that "She lay all that day in the Bay of Biscay O"— 
a most unrestful spot to choose — but I did not know 
that her "yielding timbers" severed and "her pitchy 
seams were rent" in the very selfsame play that heard 
Tom Tug's pathetic farewell : 

** Then farewell, my trim-built wherry, 
Oars, and coat, and badge, farewell ; 
Never more at Chelsea Ferry 
Shall your Thomas take a speU.** 

It is a great comfort to know our Thomas — poor 
Thomas " to hope and peace a stranger " — was not laid 
low by " some friendly ball " but won his boat-race, and 
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his Wilelmina at the sftme time. Thomas's UAdien de 
Wherry was slightly premature : we are all apt to say 
gloomy farewells to cur Chelsea Ferries when we are in 
low spirits — mercifully the sun shines out again, we 
step once more into the formerly renounced craft, ply 
our oars, and — ^win the race ! When Wilelmina places 
the laurel wreath upon our brows, there is no more talk 
of friendly balls — ^in point of fact, at such a moment 
a ball would be most unfriendly — and we are no longer 
strangers to peace and hope. Possibly poor Robin 
became the stranger — ^we cannot all win the race ; also 
possibly he fell in love with somebody else (according 
to our Thomas, Chelsea and Battersea were full of 
charming young ladies, ''Nell, Cicely, Priscilla, and 
Sue "), I am sure I hope he did ! 

The old plays and the old casts are always interesting 
to playgoers — ^the descriptions of the costumes are a 
joy. Macbeths we have seen, robed with dull, historical 
accuracy, fade into insignificance when the mind pictures 
a Thane of Cawdor clad in ''scarlet silk and cotton 
plaid jacket and tartan, trimmed with brass buttons and 
gold fringe — silk flesh body and pantaloons — russet 
sandals — scarlet roqueleau " ! Before such a vision, is it 
to be wondered at that the "cream-faced loon" should 
shake with " goose-flesh " terror ? I am only surprised 
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that Bimam's perambulating forest, at the sight of the 
** brass buttons " and ** scarlet roqueleau ", did not retire 
in hasty confusion. Banquo's ghost, in green silk plaid 
and silver spangles, must have been a curious spirit — 
but the whole play is wrapped in the tartan ; even the 
witches wear plaid gowns, and Macbeth's strong-minded 
consort brightens the orthodox black velvet and point 
lace with a ** plaid sarcenet scarf". I am interested to 
find that the heroine invariably makes her first entrance 
in white satin and her final exit in white muslin — ^Juliet, 
Ophelia, Jane Shore, Belvidera, all follow this rule; even 
Lady Macbeth sleepwalks in muslin ''trimmed with 
lace ". Portia alone possesses a white satin kept for the 
last act, and it is extremely imposing, being ''white 
satin Spanish pelisse with white satin hat and feathers " ! 
My British Theatre has a portrait of the Lady of Bel- 
mont evidently wearing her entire patrimony converted 
into very large pearls; but I would like to have seen her 
in the Spanish pelisse. I said it was an odd ten shillings' 
worth, so no one can be surprised that the same news- 
paper bundle contained the old play-books, Paley's 
Evidences, and the Maxims of Guicciardini. This 
particular copy of the Maxims was published in 1845, 
and the print is excellent ; as for the teaching, that also 
is most excellent. " When thou shalt have the oppor- 
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tunity of a thing thou dost desire, lose no time to seize 
it 5 for the things of this World change so often, that 
no man can say he hath a thing until he grasp it". 
This, after all, is only another way of telling us that 
"he who will not when he may** must put up with 
refusal and disappointment when he wishes to gather the 
rosebuds ; also — ^bush birds are rather apt to stay where 
they are ! I think I should like to take old Guicciardini 
as my guide, philosopher, and friend j it is so extremely 
nice to put off what is unpleasant, and, if you can, 
wriggle out of doing the things you dislike. Listen to 
the Florentine: "When anything which displease thee is 
proposed, seek to put it off as long as thou art able; 
for we see every day that Time brings forth chances 
which may free thee from that trouble ; and thus is that 
saying of the Sages to be understood. Profit by Tunis 
vantage^. Well ! it's a far cry from Florence to Canter- 
bury, and from the fifteenth century to the nineteenth, 
but I seem to hear the voice of Mr. Micawber — ^that 
delightfully hopeful, easy-going belief in the eternal law 
of "something turning up", how comforting it is! 
Strange to say, things do turn up— and turn up trumps 
— ^for the Micawbers; so perhaps a rooted belief in 
Good Luck, and a persistent smile in the face of Evil 
Fortune drives away the bad Furies and brings all the 
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good Fairies laden with gifts to our dilapidated dwell- 
ings. HTis a pleasant theory and tends to disperse the 
wrinkles — ^I cannot imagine Wilkins Micawber wrinkled! 
Among the thirty-one is an exquisite little copy of 
Gessner's The Death of Abel^ bound in pale green 
leather and beautifully tooled with gold — a Christmas 
gift given in 1824 by an uncle to his niece — prized once 
I am sure, and now I am glad to say valued again even 
though its price was the thirty-oneth part of ten 
shillings — I wonder by what stages of worldly down- 
fall it found its way to the dark shelf in the newspaper 
shop. Then there is a really beautiful copy of Chateau- 
briand's Atala^ the person who sold it having pre- 
viously blacked out his or her name — ^perhaps they stole 
it ! But the book that amuses me the most is a child's 
story-book entitled The Orphan Girl, a Moral Tale 
founded on facts. On the front page is inscribed, in the 
neat ladylike handwriting of seventy years ago : 

To 

Miu S. Leigh 

A Token of Esteem 

From 

Mrs. Holdforth. 

Was ** Miss S. Leigh" a little girl ? I expect she was. 
Think of anyone to-day putting tokens of esteem in 
children's story-books ! The Moral Tale is all it ought 
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to be and the frontispiece gives the note of extreme 
virtue^ — two small girls are locked in each other's arms, 
while Lucy exclaims, ** Oh, don't thank me ; to know that 
I have done good is reward enough" ! Now isn't that quite 
delightful ? Lucy, who is described as " a very engag- 
ing little girl ", finds virtue is its own reward. Some- 
how I feel Mrs. Holdforth and Miss S. Leigh, and Lucy 
too, would be shocked and horrified to think of the 
Moral Tale being purchased as This Lot eight shillings 
and sixpence — dear Miss Lucy, your history was 
adequately paid for by the extra eighteenpence, so be 
comforted. 

I wonder if Henry Mackenzie would be grieved if he 
knew that there is never a thrown-out cheap collection 
of old books that does ftoi contain his works. Here I 
have in one fat, small-printed volume Tie Man of 
Feeling, Tie Man of the Worlds and several short 
stories. This book has been a favourite of somebody's 
once, for several passages are heavily underlined and 
marked. Ah me ! did the reader who sat with carefully- 
marking pencil ever think his precious book would 
become part of a job lot of thirty-one. There lies the 
pathos of the old discarded volumes. Well, there will 
be no sweet sentimental lavender-scented memories over 
the books of to-day, when they have passed their 
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eightieth birthday, for the best of all reasons — they 
won't be here at all, they will have fallen to bits ! >^ Long 
ago books were printed and bound on much the same 
principle as that on which Mrs. Primrose bought her 
wedding gown — they wete made to wear ; and that they 
have worn in a marvellous manner you can easily dis- 
cover by buying an odd lot of old books. I have not 
nearly exhausted the thirty-one, in fact, there really 
seems no end to them — ^perhaps some of the other old 
people have crept up to their shelf to make them wel- 
come, for I see Hudibras^ and three volumes of the 
literary Microcosm and these belong to an earlier buy- 
ing; but two odd volumes of Swift, one volume of 
the British Essayists, and another Junius — why so 
many Juniuses ? — ^belong to the little company from 
the newspaper-shop. Even yet I have forgotten The 
Travels of CyruSy in two volumes, and Mathilde ou 
Memoires tires de Vhistoire des Croisades. Mathilde 
appears clad in faded olive green tooled with gold that 
has dimmed with the years. Cyrus looks frankly dull, 
I do not think I could face Cyrus unless I really had 
nothing else to read. 

When I expended my half-sovereign I did not expect 
to annex any wonders, but there is surely a fair amount 
of interest and amusement in the collection. When I 
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look at the thirty-one volumes I cannot help thinking 
" Better a living dog than a dead lion ". Poor dears ! they 
were lions once, and now I should have to add another 
sixpence to their price to buy myself a stall to see the 
latest inanity of comic opera. Ten shillings would not 
take me very far on any railway — only an English Judge 
would think it possible for me to buy with that sum a 
wearable hat ; and if we want a nice little calculation, 
how many books at thirty-one for ten shillings could 
be bought for the three thousand pounds that paid for 
one dinner and one evening's amusement ? I have tried 
to count it, but I become lost among the thousands. 
Of course, no one does want three thousand pounds' 
worth of old, forgotten books — though anybody will give 
that sum for one rare book, to put in a glass case — ^but I 
cannot help feeling sad and sorry for the neglected 
brethren. Also we might all spend more on literature 
than we do, and, I do not think we should be wasting 
time to dip now and then into some of the old-world 
volumes. The reprints have done much for us. I 
shudder to think how many people knew the porcine 
essay — and him only — in the writings of Charles Lamb, 
till the beautiful modern editions found their way into 
every home. If anyone has not a copy of Lamb's 
Essays in the house, let the error be rectified at once ! 
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But with all the reprints I cannot help my heart going 
out to those of the older generation who spend their 
saddened years in boxes or on crowded shelves, outside 
second-hand booksellers — branded with the badge of 
twopence! If anyone has some spare place, some empty 
shelves, let him buy a few of these poor gentlemen in 
reduced circumstances and give them honourable house- 
room. 'Tis ever mournful to see people come down in 
the world— even down-in-the-world books have their 
feelings — I touch my poor pensioners with tenderer 
fingers and a cleaner duster than I keep for the newer 
books. They have lived so long, have seen so much, if 
they could speak, what tales would they not be able to 
tell ! The Orphan Girl could relate the whole history of 
her owner. Miss S. Leigh; The Death of Abel could 
tell me his original price — this interests me, the binding 
is so beautiful — ^Junius would give me an accurate de- 
scription of the man who made the marginal notes, and 
Mackenzie's Man of Feeling describe the hand that 
pencilled the heavy lines of admiring approval. The 
French poetry books might relate all their journey from 
the Quai Voltaire to the newspaper-shop in a back 
street. I hope they would add, " We are now on a com- 
fortable shelf, among friends — ^Maeterlinck is a new 
name to us but 'tis good French — ^we are at peace with 
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our surroundings ". The German book is slightly alone 
— though I might move Heine to keep it company — ^but 
I really have done my best to make them all feel at 
home. My "seven at one blow" turns out to be no 
more exciting nor sensational than the tailor's flies! 
Only after all, thirty-one poor, old, useless books — ^I 
might have spent my ten shillings more profitably? — 
perhaps ! 



BUCKRAM BOGIES 

TT T^E must be strangely constituted and most un- 
pleasantly wanting in romance if — in this year of 
grace nineteen hundred and five — we do not occasionally 
think of sea-fights, and eke "the spoils of Trafalgar"; 
on the 2 1 St of October we may perhaps hoist a flag or 
light a beacon, though possibly we shall stop short of the 
glorious conflagration — a triumph that ended in sad disas- 
ter — fired by the hand of the enthusiastic Selina of Golden 
Age memory. However, we assuredly cannot remember 
Trafalgar without our thoughts lingering in loving 
admiration around the picturesque figure of the great 
Admiral. Much has been written of Nelson — possibly 
a good deal is being Centenarially scribbled at the 
present moment — "and when all is said" — how much 
there is to say ! — of his genius, marvellous leadership, 
and wonderful personality, one characteristic stands out 
beyond all the rest — he was absolutely fearless. Not 
merely without fear in the din and clash of battle, in the 
presence of overwhelming dangers, but, fearless in every 
single thing he thought, or said or did. Various anec- 
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dotes — hoary with tradition and not improbable in- 
accuracy — relate how he told his grandmother "Fear 
never came near ", how he asked : " What is fear ? I 
never saw it ". Whether he really said these things or 
not is by no means of vital importance, the fact remains 
that he never did see Fear, and had no idea of the mean- 
ing of the word. There is something very fascinating 
and inspiring about great personal courage, even about 
the bravery, that is in some cases only constitutional. 
The finer courage that owns to being afraid is not so 
attractive — to the young it is positively repellent; and 
yet there is a bravery that can understand fear, and 
has but little sympathy with foolhardy daring. One who 
followed Nelson's calling — though only for a few years — 
has something very interesting to say of this same fear. 
I wish it were possible to quote whole pages out of 
Mr. Henry Coke's delightful Tracks of a Rolling Stofie, 
but I can only hope every sensible person will read the 
book for themselves. You have only to read the 
description of the terrible fight for life that the writer 
made both for poor " William " and himself, trying to 
cross the Shoshone (Snake River), and all his many 
adventures, to know the " rolling stone " was very far 
from being a coward, and yet this is what he writes : 
" I have no extravagant admiration for mere combative- 
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ness or physical courage. Honoured and rewarded as 
one of the noblest of manly attributes, it is one of the 
commonest of qualities — one which there is not a 
manmial, a bird, a fish, or an insect even, that does not 
share with us. Such is the esteem in which it is held, 
such the ignominy which punishes the want of it, that 
the most cautious and the most timid by nature will 
rather face the uncertain risks of a fight than the certain 
infamy of imputed cowardice. 



" Possibly it may be to the heroes of moral courage 
that some distant age will award its choicest decora- 
tions. As it is, the courage that seeks the rewards of 
Fame seems to me about on a par with the virtue that 
invests in Heaven." 

There is a good deal of truth in what Mr. Coke 
writes and he knows what he is talking about, for did 
he not " brave the battle and the breeze " in those early 
days when both breezes and battles were singularly primi- 
tive and unpleasant.^ "The rolling stone" — did ever 
stone collect so much delightful and instructive moss in 
its wanderings? — tells us with complete frankness that 
far from being a Nelson in his youth, he well knew the 
meaning of the word Fear, and suffered from the worst 
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of all terrors — a fear of ghosts. He describes with 
extraordinary vividness the misery he endured lying ill 
and alone on board his ship at Whampo Reach: "Never 
shall I forget my mental sufferings at night. In vain 
may one attempt to describe what one goes through; 
only the victims know what that is. My ghost — the 
ghost of Whampo Reach — the ghost of those sultry 
and miasmal nights, had no shape, no vaporous form ; 
it was nothing but a presence, a vague amorphous 
dread." To anyone who has also been a victim of 
these haunting night-fears Mr. Coke's intangible phan- 
tasm will appeal strongly — as a poor victim, I am com- 
forted to think there is someone who is not ashamed 
to own ,to a fear of the nameless invisible — ^to a fear of 
the "more things in heaven and earth ** than we know 
or understand — when we dream of them we call them 
nightmares ! From the point of view of ghost-seeing 
a strong imagination has its drawbacks, 'tis as easy to 
evolve a buckram bogy from shadows and nothingness 
as FalstafF found it easy to turn " two men in buckram" 
into eleven mighty warriors all bent on slaughter, till 
crushed and beaten by the valiant knight. FalstafPs 
cowardly fears caused him to fly precipitately from the 
buckramed robbers — he did not wait to count them 
accurately — but are there very many of us who would 
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stay to examine the " three crustisses **, if we were 
unlucky enough to encounter ^^ three ghostisses sitting 
on three postisses ^ peacefully eating their humble even- 
ing meal ? I think we should probably " run away too** 
and quite as quickly as the Fat Knight. When people 
boldly announce there are no ghostly visitants and 
remark with proud emphasis, "/ don't believe in 
ghosts", I always feel inclined to murmur nervously 
and anxiously, " Hush ! Hush ! they^U hear you ". I 
hope I am a little braver than Sir John FalstafF — 
terrified " lest a Welsh Fairy transform me to a piece 
of cheese" — but I never care to speak rudely or dis- 
respectfully of ghosts, I would not dare to say, " There 
are no ghosts"! It might offend them. Did I meet 
with anyone who had so little consideration for my 
feelings as to offer to " call spirits from the vasty deep ", 
I should not, like sceptical Hotspur, doubt his powers 
but merely beg him to let sleeping dogs lie : " For any 
sake don't call them, they might come ! " Asides it's 
all very well to talk of spirits and vasty deeps — to say 
nothing of vampires, ghosts, and witches — in broad 
blazing daylight, when there are neither shadows nor 
dark corners; it is a totally different thing to begin 
Owen Glendowering at " the mirk midnight ", or when 
as Hamlet graphically expresses it "churchyards yawn 
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and hell itself breathes out contagion to the world". 
Noonday courage towards the invisible fades at the first 
touch of the " very witching time of night ". Do we 
not all know the peculiar keeping-up-his-courage whistle 
of the youth who passes — not " through snow and ice " 
— but through a churchyard in the gloaming. I believe 
a good many people are afraid of the dark though 
perhaps they might not own it. To turn once more to 
the Tracks of a Rolling Stone^ Mr. Coke says it is quite 
impossible that all children are scared by nursery- 
maids — the usual easy way of disposing of all our 
natural terrors — ^but that we have in us, to a more or 
less extent, a fear of the unknown : " I do not believe 
that nurses' stories would excite dread of the unknown 
if the unknown were not already known. The sus- 
ceptibility to this particular terror is there before the 
terror is created." If we think for a moment, is it 
likely that every nurse keeps a child quiet by threaten- 
ing it with a mysterious bogy living in the chimney, or 
some still worse monster residing in a dark cupboard 
ever ready to pounce upon a naughty or crying child, 
but most amiably — and mercifully invisibly— disposed 
towards a well-conducted small person ? Children most 
carefully brought up who have no idea of ghosts or 
bogies will invent a spirit-companion, who though 
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unseen, joins in every game and takes his or her part 
in every feast or festival. Even when the invisible 
unknown is looked upon by the Olympians as too 
imaginative and not quite healthy it is almost impossible 
to persuade the children to give him up. A morbidly 
imaginative child is pretty sure to invent some mysterious 
ghost or giant for itself and choose some gloomy spot 
in the house or garden for its abode. Children who are 
not particularly imaginative will often point to a dark 
path or wood, and say : " Please we won't go there ". 
If you try to make them explain they can give no 
adequate reason for their dislike. Now what is it? 
Why should we be nervous of darkness and gloom if 
there is nothing there ? Is not Mr. Coke right ? Have 
we not born in us a fear that we cannot express of the 
supernatural ? As children, we know we are frightened, 
but cannot say why, when we are older we are rather 
ashamed of very much the same fears 5 but we are no 
better able to definitely explain our terrors. It is 
unwise to give way to a fear of the unknown and wiser 
not to dwell upon it ; but it is not quite fair to put all 
nervous tremors down to indigestion! However from 
one little fear we must not build up eleven ghosts in 
buckram, or our lives would become a perfect burden ; 
but I do not believe you can force yourself out of a 
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dislike to the dark — ^to a churchyard at midnight — to 
being left alone in a gloomy vault, and there is no use 
making yourself do preposterously unpleasant things to 
test your bravery. I was once invited to join what — 
without disrespect to the poor spirits — I may call a 
ghost hunt! Nothing would have induced me to go. 
This may be very cowardly, but I should have been 
deadly frightened, and being both scared and imagina- 
tive should probably have seen several more ghosts than 
the authentic and expected visitants. As for sleeping 
in a haunted room — ^I do not even care very much for 
rooms that merely look haunted and have no ghastly tales 
of crime or misery attached to them. There are certain 
lines, phrases, and scenes in books that impress you with 
an overwhelming terror — they give you the creeps. 
Stevenson's Thrawn Janet has this quality, I know no 
story, not even Wandering Willie's Tale in Red- 
gauntlet^ that is quite so awe-inspiring. Read of Janet 
and Mr. Soulis and all that happened to them by yourself 
as the light is dying away, and if you do tiot look 
nervously into the corners of the darkening room — 
especially behind you — then you are luckily, or unluck- 
ily, whichever you prefer — devoid of all imagination. 
Stevenson possessed the art of making your flesh creep, 
not with pages of Uncle Silas -like description but 
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with one touch or half a dozen words. I think it was 
Lord Rosebery who said the tapping of blind Pew*8 
sticky and the slithering scratching on the window-pane 
in the Pavilion on the Links were the two most im- 
pressively terrorizing touches in all Stevenson's books. 
They are very ominous 5 but there is also something 
truly appalling in the sight of old Janet's body hanging 
'^ frae a single nail an' by a single warsted thread for 
damin' hose ". It is not a very far cry from Stevenson 
to the poet who wrote of him in his Book of Verses, 
and who also wrote some curiously creepy lines that are 
to me always suggestive of a lost spirit : 

One with the ruined sunset. 

The strange forsaken sands. 
What is it waits and wanders 

And signs with desperate hands ? 

What is it calls in the twilight- 
Calls as its chance were vain ? 

The cry of a gull sent seaward, 
Or the voice of an ancient pain ? 

But ghosts and spirits, lost and wailing, or cheerfully 
annoying people with clanking chains and bell-ringings, 
are not the only bogies who haunt us. Indeed, there 
never was such an age as this, when one small bogy can 
be turned to eleven large bogies, all clad in microbic 
buckram — the very latest bogies live and flourish upon 
the handles of doors — metal polish will not kill them. 
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nor much rubbing disturb them. Now we all want to 
be clean, have our houses — and door-handles — clean : if 
possible, " surgically clean", as well as merely soap and 
water clean; but it is a great mistake to become microbe- 
haunted. Not even FalstafT's wildest flights of imagina- 
tion can produce so many buckramed thieves as a 
microbe-scared person can invent microbes. Conversa- 
tion tinged with disinfecting fluids and plentifully carbol- 
ized is somewhat depressing — and we hear nearly as 
much of microbes as we do of various foods. I wonder 
why people talk so much about themselves, their ail- 
ments, their food, their drinks (^^weak China tea ''and 
barley water), and their microbes — if only they would 
occasionally talk of books it would be so much more 
interesting. I cannot remember the name of the French- 
man (nor, alas ! the French) who said, at a very boring, 
frivolous dinner-party : "What you talk of I do not 
care for, and what I could talk about you would not 
understand." Imagine if anyone dared to say that 
to-day — after a surfeit of barley-watered microbes — how 
everyone would exclaim over his priggishness and con- 
ceit ; and yet it would be rather a relief if someone had 
the courage of their opinions. I wish Dr. Johnson 
could appear at a modern dinner-party — he would make 
short work of us ! 
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Really, sometimes a person who can relate a good 
ghost story is a perfect treasure, even though we totter 
nervously to bed afterwards, looking all the time behind 
us. But people who tell stories — ghost or otherwise — 
are going out. I know "Anecdote is not conversation", 
but a good anecdote is very much better than the 
vapourings of many people. I suppose we have no 
leisure in which to learn to talk, though I do not think 
anyone is much troubled with shyness nowadays or a 
fear of hearing their own voice. Does anyone remem- 
ber the terrible experiences of The Bashful Man (by 
Henry Mackenzie) when he went out to dinner ? As 
a child I loved it, and knew it off by heart, from the 
moment when he upset the ink-bottle in the library — 
by pulling down two volumes of Xenophon that was 
really a backganmion-board — till he rushed from the 
house suffering the tortures of a burnt mouth and the 
still worse tortures of agonized and miserable shyness. 
Poor man ! his buckramed bogy was bashfulness. As 
we never hear the word to-day and it is quite obsolete 
we may conclude that no one is bashful ! Shyness — ^if 
it still exists — is a very uncomfortable bogy to take 
about with you, but nervousness, or nerves, our modem 
bogy, is even worse. Nothing but fresh air and health 
will rout him, and he is not even routed then, but only 
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chained up and kept quiet. We all have our own bogies 
— our special fears — ^what an unpleasant trick they 
have of appearing at night when we are alone. I do 
not mean supernatural terrors, but worries and bothers 
that during the sunny day may only be two little troubles 
in buckram, but at night swell to the size of a buck- 
ramed army. Do not encourage them, if possible, try 
not to think of them^when the day breaks again, 
FalstafTs army will have taken to flight 5 you have only 
your two little old worries left, and perhaps even they 
have adopted a bright green and gold buckram for their 
morning dress. When attacked by Prince Hal and 
Poins, "poor old Jack" took to his heels 5 we shall 
gain nothing by fleeing from our bogies. But if we 
make a firm stand, draw our good sword of Hope and 
take our shield of Common Sepse we may succeed in 
driving off the worst of our imaginary — or even real — 
troubks. For the genuine night fears, the terrors like 
those of Whampo Reach, I can offer no panacea — I only 
wish I knew of one for myself! Still, reading some- 
thing soothing like TroUope, or exhilaratiag like Pick- 
wick — carefully avoiding Gabriel Grub and the other 
tales — will have a good effect in dissipating the fears 
that come with the darkness and the shadows. It may 
sound very ridiculous to say so in broad daylight, but 
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if anything in the room looks ghostly or creepy, take 
it down, before it begins to scare you ! Even the dullest 
most ordinary inanimate objects become quite different 
when seen by the light of a flickering candle. I 
suppose there is no one so foolish — so wicked — as to 
leave a child alone in the dark if it is at all nervous or 
timid : no one can wish anyone to learn to love the 
dark, for we know darkness is intimately connected with 
evil. Perhaps we are quite right to have a horror of 
the dark, and perhaps we are quite wrong — but can we 
help loving the light and turning our faces towards the 

sun . What of the darkness ? Is it very fair ? 

Are there great calms, and find ye silence there ? 
Like soft shut lilies all your faces glow 
With some strange peace our faces never know, 
With some great faith our faces never dare. 
Dwells it in Darkness ? Do ye find it there ? 

We do not find the twilight darkness of the world 
fair — everything seems worse and looks worse at night ; 
the morning brings us the blessed light of day and the 
shadows slink away from us as the sun touches them — 
shadows of pain, of care, and those other shadows that 
we feel — and are thankful we cannot see. If the sun- 
shine drives the evil shadows from us, the sunshine 
within ourselves will have exactly the same effect ; there- 
fore — "Carry your ain sunshine wi' you**! Not only 
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carry it but give it round to other people — don't keep it 
all to chase away your own bogies, but, when you meet 
with FalstafPs bewailing their many buckramed enemies 
see if you can help to dispel them — bogies do not care 
for sunshine either physical or mental. If you are a 
" warrior bold " who never suffers from ghostly fears, do 
not laugh too loudly at other people — ^it never does to 
laugh at what we do not understand, besides, you never 
know when you may be scared nearly out of your wits — ^if 
you have any ! I have never heard of anyone but Hans who 
could not " shiver and shake **, and even his downfall was 
accomplished by the means of a bucket of ice-cold water. 
Nelson asked : " What is Fear ? ^ but it is superfluous 
to say that Nelson was Nelson and — ^Nelsons are some- 
what rare. Even without being cowards we may suffer 
from night-fears, suffer almost as acutely as Eugene 
Field's small American who on his own showing was 
"pretty brave" during the day. 

** I ain't afeard uv snakes, or toads, or bugs, or worms, or mice, 
An' things 'at girls are skeered uv I think are awful nice ! 
I'm pretty brave I guess ; an' yet I hate to go to bed. 
For, when I'm tucked up warm an' snug an' when my prayers are said 
Mother tells me ^ Happy Dreams ! ' and takes away the light. 
An' leaves me lyin' all alone and seein' things at night ! " 




GIFT HORSES 

T SUPPOSE most of us have — at some time or other — 
encountered that well-known animal the gift-horse, 
probably have also suffered from a hopeless inability to 
resist the temptation of opening his mouth and examin- 
ing his teeth ! Still, I trust we have refrained from 
drawing the attention of the giver to the age, unsuita- 
bility, and general decrepitude of his equine present — on 
the arrival of the gift-horse 'tis wiser to keep our 
thoughts to ourselves and stable him in silence. Even if 
we feel constrained to give him a stall in the attic — ^lum- 
ber room — or servants' bedroom we need not tell his 
original purchaser. If the gift-horse giver is really 
kindhearted though stupid — alas ! the two things are 
quite compatible — it is advisable to have the quadruped 
fairly handy and make him look as if you occasionally 
saddled and bridled him. My advice is to arrange him 
in the drawing-room with unobtrusive conspicuosity — I 
do not know how you will manage this but it is quite 
necessary. The very centre of the mantelpiece for the gift- 
horse vase is a little too overwhelming and apt to breed 
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suspicion ; also, do not try to give '^ verisimilitude to a 
bald and otherwise unconvincing narrative ^ by relating 
anecdotes of the speed, prowess, and gallant bearing of 
the spotted-rocking-horse that will be promptly returned 
to his attic lair the moment the donor has departed — ^in 
a word, do not overdo your admiration and gratitude. 
Never, if you can possibly avoid it, return the gift-horse ; 
make room for him somewhere. Personally, I am always 
pleased to receive a present, even if it is one that may be 
considered equinely long-in-the-tooth ; the only things 
I promptly return are cats. Think of a cat that is in 
reality a gift-horse; does not your brain reel at the 
thought of a strange, weird Sime-like animal, half tiger 
and half hippogrifF? 

At one time I suffered nearly as much as Lone Sahib 
from a Sending of Cats. I had no cat and did not 
particularly want one, but the neighbourhood thought 
it was an oversight and kindly tried to remedy the 
deficiency. As Dana Da would have said : " Never 
was such a Sending ^ ! Everyone either gave or offered 
me a cat or a kitten — one of the " little, little cats ^ that 
formed the Manifestation to Lone Sahib — one singularly 
loathsome "little cat** must indeed have come from 
Dana Da. It was black and white — suffering severely 
from some ophthalmic affection — and had a blue ribbon 
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tied round its horrid neck with a card attached informing 
me its name was "Ping Pong"! I returned it — not to 
Dana Da^ but to its owner — and in despair kept one 
black cat to keep off the others. Therefore I have 
much sympathy with people who do not wish to burden 
themselves with live stock and yet have them like 
" greatness thrust upon them". Malvolio cross-gartered 
and sported yellow stockings to be ready for the 
thrusting " greatness " with dignified amiability 5 it is 
difficult to be either amiable or dignified when preparing 
cages, hutches, or dog-kennels, for the gift-horse 
menagerie you do not want. We were presented with 
a gift-dog, and though we did not count its teeth we 
certainly flung aspersions on its breeding and pedigree — 
so did everyone else who saw it. A Frenchman once 
described his pleasant, affectionate mongrel as "he 'as 
not ze breed but he 'ave the good 'eart " 2 our friend-of- 
man had neither the one nor the other, and what he cost 
us from first to last I do not care to remember — a bought 
dog would have been infinitely cheaper. No, I do not 
care for gift-animals ; to Jind a strayed or lost wanderer 
is a very different thing, how your heart goes out to the 
poor forlorn stranger. Even the "brinded cat" that mews 
so distractingly on the doorstep must be regaled with 
saucers of milk ; and who grudges a bone or a biscuit to 
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the thin and skinny pariah slinking dejectedly by the 
gutter ? I should not mind stabling a found-horse some- 
where in the back yard but I do not want a gift-donkey. 
After all why should presents be gift-horses? Why 
should they not be so constituted that instead of gloomily 
wishing to inspect their mouths we are really delighted 
with their appearance, entranced by the " proudly arched 
and glossy neck** and other attributes of a well-bred 
Arabian steed, so feelingly and graphically described in 
the poem of our early childhood beginning : " My 
beautiful, my beautiful, that standeth meekly by**? 
However we can take good care never to give broken- 
winded, elderly, past-work horses when we are engaged 
in the pleasant task of making gifts. Money is not so 
much an object as a little thought and intelligence in the 
selection. Unsuitable present-giving is the special 
prerogative of children : how dear — how sweet — ^how 
touching — are their little gift-horses, prancing on 
ridiculously juvenile legs, and tossing the most youthftil 
of flowing manes ! These gift-ponies shall we call 
them ? — never have their mouths even glanced at, but 
are proudly placed in the seat of honour, or triumphantly 
worn upon all occasions. Who would not wear a blue 
bead ring or a tinfoil cracker brooch to hear the anxious 
little voice exclaim — with a gasp of pleasure : " YouVe 
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got on my present. Isn't it lovely? You do truly 
really like it awfully much, don't you?" "Breathes 
there a man (or woman) with soul so dead " that he or 
she would not burden themselves with a faded, drooping, 
daisy chain to please the owner of the fat, sticky, hot 
little hands that made it? We all remember the gor- 
geous birthday present Humphrey Buncombe gave his 
father — the wonderful red-and-gold embroidered cigar- 
case — a true gift-horse for Sir Everard did not smoke ! 
But smoking or non-smoking was a very minor matter. 
Humphie was enchanted with the beauties of his gift, and 
considered the half-a-guinea Sir Everard paid for it a mere 
nothing. Humphie was rather fond of making presents, 
was there not the marvellous ear-trumpet for old Dyson ? 
— in this instance a useful and appropriate gift. But 
there is ever something exquisitely and intangibly 
beautiful about the hopeless incongruity and absolute 
unsuitability of a child's present. Then they are so 
delightfully open and honest about their shopping : " It 
cost fivepence, 'course that's a lot of money, there was a 
fourpenny one, but the fivepenny was nicer, I could have 
got you a sixpenny one only I spent a penny on toffee. 
You do like it, you don't think you'd rather have had 
the sixpenny, 'cos if you do I'm awful sorry about the 
toffee ! " Needless to say, you hasten to explain how 
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much you prefer the fivepenny article, and how greatly 
you admire it. With advancing years we are not so 
candid, we either conceal the price of our gift— or add to 
it ! Sometimes children give presents that they secretly 
hope will be returned to them — " it's father's birthday, 
and we're giving him a bow and arrows " — or presents of 
an eatable kind that they expect to share. Surely no 
grown-up could be so mean-spirited as not to divide the 
chocolate donation with the generous donor! This 
present with intention is not confined to children : we 
also give boxes of chocolate that we hope to share, or 
have returned to us in sevenfold quantities. The 
"cutlet for cutlet" present-giving is not particularly 
edifying, especially when we give an attenuated chop 
bone hoping to receive a leg of mutton in return. 
There are various ways of regarding the gift-horse 
without contemplating the roof of his mouth ; we may 
wonder if we are meant to send back a stable companion 
heavy with golden trappings richly caparisoned— or — 
are we intended to be so greatly overcome by the sight 
of the animal that we go on being grateful and paying 
for him in various ways all the days of our life. A gift- 
horse is sometimes a suspicious-looking beast, and must 
be treated with caution ; halter and hobble him till you 
know the lie of the land. 
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There is a certain type of mean man who likes to have 
everybody in a continuous state of obligation — distrust 
his gifts, or if you possibly can, give him more than he 
ever gives you. I think it is Louis Stevenson who says 
it requires a generous nature to accept gifts, even with 
a generous nature — by the way, perhaps I am incapable 
of judging — there are certain folk's presents that make 
x\s feel uncomfortable. We are happier when the deadly 
foe arrives armed to the teeth than when he bestrides 
the gift-horse and puts on a semblance of friendliness. 
It is somewhat mean to break down the enmity with 
presents or curry favour with flocks and herds as Jacob 
did; also, in Jacob's case — as in many others — it was 
a quite unnecessary expenditure. Esau was ready and 
waiting to fall upon his neck, and never even looked 
at the very extensive advance present Jacob had taken 
the trouble to send him. The advance present is, 
I fancy, of very ancient origin — your slaves hurried 
forward laden with gifts — gold, precious stones, rare 
merchandise ; by the time you appeared upon the scene 
your host was either in a state of rapturous delight 
or — if previously annoyed with you — pleasantly peaceful 
' and glad to welcome you. It would certainly make a 
good impression to send a few really imposing presents 
"to await arrival", and I have no doubt a chauffeur 
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and motor-car would be quite as acceptable though 
possibly not so picturesque, as a Nubian slave bearing 
aloft a golden salver piled high with rubies and uncut 
emeralds. In the fairy stories there were invariably 
processions entirely composed of slaves and presents — 
and the effect was dazzling. After the disappearance 
of the heavily laden " agent in advance " there appeared 
another form of gift ; this was the present — ^generally 
edible — that accompanied the guest. Old-fashioned folk 
still cling to the idea that they ought not to arrive 
empty-handed; and I am bound to say their gifts are 
never equine, but always useful and acceptable. No 
housekeeper — especially if she is not overburdened with 
wealth — objects to an addition to her larder; even though 
Mrs. Fairchild had pigeon pie and other delicacies, I am 
sure she was quite pleased to receive Mr. Crosbie*s 
haunch of venison, perhaps she would have liked the 
haunch without the Crosbie family for they were not 
particularly agreeable guests. Dingley Dell would much 
rather have had Mr. Pickwick than his oysters and cod, 
but — think of the glorious combination of Mr. Pickwick 
— all Christmas smiles and happiness — the huge cod-fish, 
and six barrels of oysters ! Fifty or sixty years ago cod 
and oysters must have been the correct gift from the 
bachelor guest, for did not Mr. Snob arrive at The 
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Evergreens with "an elegant little present brought from 
town as a peace-ofTering to Mrs. Ponto 5 viz. a cod and 
oysters from Grove's, in a hamper about the size of 
a coffin". Evidently " there were giants in those days", 
at least among fish, for we can picture the enormous 
monster "from Grove's"; and did it not take Mr. 
Weller and the guard a very long time to stow the 
Pickwickian cod-fish in the boot ? And had they not all 
to be revived with brandy and water after their efforts ? 
Alas! neither Mr. Snob nor the great Pickwick ever 
come to stay with me, and the bachelors of my acquaint- 
ance have apparently no dealings with fishmongers — 
I often wish they had ! I could make quite a nice list 
of things that are never gift-horses, such as country 
eggs, vegetables, flowers and fruit, game, and at Christ- 
mas country turkeys! My nongift-horses seem some- 
what greedy; but we have to eat, and country-fed 
produce is pleasant to browse upon — when the country 
guest arrives it should always bring a hamper! The 
town guest can take with her — according to her means 
— town vanities : pretty hats are most agreeable, also 
veils or gloves 5 if she wishes to make food presentations, 
then new sauces or French chocolates, or even our old 
friend cod and oysters, are sure to be welcome. Fish 
is often the most acceptable gift to a country hostess — 
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I am sure the Dingley Dell housekeeper was overjoyed 

when Mr. Pickwick arrived. I do not like to tell anyone 

f ^ to give their friends books, because to some people they 

* are the very worst gift-horse of all, though personally 

r c I consider them the most valuable present — even better 

than a home-cured country ham ! On the whole, you 

will be safer with the ham — we all eat, and — ^we do not 

all read; we could exist without books, but there is 

jf little chance of our living without some form of nutrition 

— vegetarian, simple life, tabloid, or otherwise — the 

advice to whist-players is : " When in doubt play trumps " ; 

' my advice to doubtful givers is — play food. No one 

wishes to be looked upon as a donor of gift-horses and 

' they can easily avoid it by considering the views tastes 

IP and feelings of the recipient of their bounty. I have 

a friend who suffers severely from equine horrors and 

she constantly exclaims with heartfelt fervour : "Another 

work-basket ! Oh ! if only they would give me half a 

dozen plain useful penny stamps"! I myself — but 

no! wild horses could not drag from me the names of 

? the tame-gift-variety that are now adorning the dark 

* ^ t recesses of a cupboard — besides — I am so extremely fond 

i* of parcels that even a bitter disappointment does not 

L . I damp my joy in having a mysterious package to open. 

• * Also I am pleased to be remembered, though I sometimes 
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wish the remembrance was black and white and bound 
in leather or buckram instead of — not for worlds would 
I divulge the secret name. Even if a present is a little 
gift-horsey, if it shows signs of time and trouble and 
thought, it deserves consideration and gratitude. Un- 
fortunately the genuine gift-horse seems often the very 
reverse, or as if he was chosen merely to annoy and 
make you wish his price had been spent upon something 
else. There is one gift-horse that must ever be thought 
of with kindness and tenderness, and that is the one that 
is the very best the owner can give — in his view the 
very pick of the stable — often it is something that he 
greatly values and the parting is a wrench. Only the 
basest of mankind would treat such a present with scorn 
and contumely. I never thought much of Mr. Dombey, 
but I never liked him less' than when he told Captain 
Cuttle to "take away those things'*. Of course, the 
Captain's teaspoons, sugar-tongs, and watch, were not 
exactly a gift, but Mr. Dombey might have been kinder 
to them. " Half a loafs better than no bread, and the 
same remark holds good with crumbs," said Walter's 
uncle J and truly the crumbs of kindly, gentle feeling 
are better than nothing. Dombey had not even the 
crumbs of a heart and I cannot believe that he developed 
a tenderly beating loaf in the last chapter. Many small 
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gift-horses are, like Captain Cuttle's teaspoons, very 
valuable to the owner. You may have dozens of spoons, 
but if the Captain offers you one of his, and would 
esteem it a favour if you accepted it, then take it — take 
it and if you cannot in your heart admire the teaspoon, 
appreciate and value the kindly thought that prompted 
the gift. 

Sometimes a present arrives that would have been 
everything that is charming and acceptable, had it lasted 
whole; unfortunately, the wear and tear of travel has 
wrecked and ruined it. May I say that there is nothing 
to be gained by telling the giver, by letter y that their gift 
arrived in bits. If you see them — and if the giver asks 
point blank : " Did the vase arrive unbroken ? ^ — ^then 
tell the truth ; but tell it gently, placing the blame on 
the railway company or post office, and not on the 
packer. It is rather crushing to be thanked with 
reservations — " Thank you so much, but unfortunately, 
the flowers were too faded to be worth putting in 
water" — "How good of you to think of sending 
honey, but please don't do so again, it all ran out of 
the box" — "I hasten to thank you for the vegetables, 
by mistake the porter kept them an extra day at the 
station and they were quite spoiled ". Well, well ! 
'^^I took no more pains for those thanks than you took 
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pains to thank me ^ — the probability is the sender of the 
parcel took all reasonable care and pains, and it is not 
his fault that his gift was injured in transit. Thank him 
as graciously as if his thought had arrived — as he in- 
tended it to — ^intact. We want no "currish thanks'*, 
and they are not "good enough **! The gift-horse 
appears J very large and unwieldy and we cannot think 
where to put him — he is almost too large to be success- 
fully and discreetly hidden, but we must say "Thank 
you " for him, and if possible try to do something with 
him. It is quite wonderful how useful the gift-horse 
may become if he is treated with reasonable intelligence. 
Sometimes he can be given away to someone who really 
wants him — but you cannot do this if it will hurt the 
giver's feelings. There is no excuse for hurting people's 
feelings, so if you are going to get rid of a gift-horse, 
you will need to be very careful and judicious. Before 
we christen our four-footed encumbrances failures, we 
must be quite sure we know what we are talking about 
— some gifts have been despised and sneered at when 
we had only our own folly, stupidity, and ignorance to 
blame for not seeing that Bucephalus had wings and 
was shod with gold. Once upon a time there was a 
Princess who could not distinguish between a good gift 
and a poor one — who preferred a mechanical toy to a 
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^ nightingale, and could not see the beauty of a full- 

blown rose. The nightingale and the rose were to her 

[^ gift-horses — she would have none of them, yet she 

gave a swineherd one hundred kisses to gain possession 
of a foolish toy. What was the end of this pretty, 
silly Princess? Alas! for ever she wandered outside 
the walls of the kingdom because she could not under- 
stand the heart of a flower — the song of a bird. Let 

^ us be wiser over our gifts, or we too may be left out- 

side the Kingdom of the Beautiful with nothing to do 
but sing with sad monotony : " All is gone by ". 



THE BENEFITS 
OF DISAPPOINTMENT 

^T^HERE is a well-known and most depressing saying 
that runs, " Blessed is he that expecteth nothing, 
for he shall not be disappointed". This is inevitably 
quoted to you when you are sitting in gloomy misery 
amidst the crumbling ruins of your very latest Chateau 
en Espagne ! It is curious how solid and real becomes 
"the baseless fabric of a dream" — when — ^it goes to 
pieces J each gossamer fancy turns to a strenuous brick — 
the fairy gateways fade from pearl and gold to dull 
prosaic stone — the hanging gardens are no longer twisted 
wreaths of flowers — "airy nothing" seems very sub- 
stantial something, quite capable of felling you to the 
ground physically as well as mentally. 

"Ah!" remarks level-headed Practicalia, "why did 
you persistently expect so much ? Why did you build 
such a lofty castle in the air ? " Crushed beneath the 
weight of disappointed hopes (and your demolished 
chateau), you have no excuse to offer for your repre- 
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hensible conduct, and can only meekly bow your head — 
but — "Hope springs eternal in the human breast" — ^if 
it did not, where should we be ? In all probability you 
speedily recover and build another palace of hope of 
even finer proportions and greater beauty than the last 
— and let us trust with firmer, surer foundations. 

Is it such a very bad thing to have high expectations? 
If we are engaged in the pleasant task of aerial archi- 
tecture, palaces and castles are as easy to build as plain 
mud huts and thatched cottages. 

"But," says Practicalia, "why build sky-houses at 
all?" Alas! we are but mortal, and a desire to rear 
structures of hopeful fancy whose chinmeys touch the 
stars is a very common human failing. Our own humble 
dwellings lie so far from star land that we can hardly 
be blamed for wishing to live in dream palaces, from 
whose windows we can lean out and " gather stars like 
faggots". A great many writers have impressed upon 
us the desirability of fixing our eyes upon " the floor 
of heaven . . . thick inlaid with patines of pure gold ", 
and we have been taught to regard one of those 
"patines" as an excellent hitching-post for our waggons. 
Does not Shakespeare himself tell us we cannot hear 
the stars "quiring to the young -eyed cherubims" 
because we are so closed in with a " muddy vesture of 
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decay**? You see, the alternatives are ever mud or 

stars ! xwo men looked out through prison bari \ 

One saw mud — the other start. 

I suppose you might so arrange it that you beheld 
mud with one eye and a star with the other — but 'tis a 
poor mean compromise and suggestive of squinting! 
A better way is to gaze at the poor mud with eyes so 
filled with radiant starlight that the very mud-heaps 
turn to gold ; but before you can do this you must have 
spent many a long night with your sight fixed upon 
"the floor of heaven". "Rubbish!" says Practicalia: 
"what is the good of star-gazing? Get about your 
work." 

Well! I maintain a certain amount of star-gazing 
and castle-building helps you with your work. Suppose 
you have to work night and day among the mud-heaps, 
it must surely cheer and refresh you to look up now 
and then to the sky. Mud is depressing: stars are ex- 
hilarating. Are we much worse off with a toppled- 
over castle than with no dream hopes at all ? Dis- 
appointment is very bitter, but never to be disappointed 
means-^never to look forward — never to expect — never 
to hope. Truly, a well-conducted, decent mole spends 
a better existence — a serious-minded cabbage has more 
pleasure and happiness. Besides, how often has not 
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good come from disappointment, a tlirow-back may put 
us on our mettle, the broken walls of our dream-castle 
may spur us forward to better work, to a determination 
to build walls that shall be permanent and lasting. 
Sometimes circumstances disappoint, sometimes people 
play the role of disappointer. When we are in the un- 
pleasant position of disappointee (especially if we imagine 
we have been hardly used), we pine for vengeance on 
the disappointer, we think regretfully of the good old 
days of pit and gallows, and remember Torquemada 
and his myrmidons with equanimity, if not positive 
admiration — then — we find the back-handed blow has 
done us good, that the disappointment has really been 
the very best thing for us, and we begin to be quite 
glad that the poor disappointer is still alive, and neither 
swinging in chains — strung up " as high as Gilderoy ** — 
nor languishing in a pestilential dungeon in hourly ex- 
pectation of the rack and the thumbscrew ! We revile 
the disappointer in the beginning, and in the end are 
probably grateful to him. Still, I would rather be a 
depressed disappointee than a glorified disappointer ! 

Claude Melnotte harangued Pauline on the subject of 
pride, and we know Cardinal Wolsey was extremely 
eloquent over the evils of ambition ; but we shall not go 
very far if we are utterly devoid of all ambitious hopes. 
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Ambition may wreck your boat — ^pride may cause you to 
carry too much canvas, with most disastrous results — but 
without a certain amount of ambition you will never 
steer your boat out of the peaceful backwater, never 
dafe to make for the open sea. We must expect 
and hope to win the race, or why do we attempt to sail 
our boat at all ? Twenty men will run in a racej though 
they well know there is but one prize, yet each has a 
reasonable ambitious hope of receiving the laurel crown. 
One alone can wear the wreath, and nineteen are there- 
fore disappointed ; but the whole twenty have had the 
benefit of the training for the race, and if that training 
has been neither excessive nor overdone, we may con- 
clude that the runners are healthier and in better condi- 
tion than if they had sat like sad-eyed, idle lotus-eaters, 
murmuring : " Why train for a race that one only can 
win ? Why run when another may win the prize ?" 

Run in the race — strain for it — do your best — even if 
you come in the very last of all, do not worry over it ; some- 
body must be last ! ** 'Tis not in mortals to command 
success 5 but we'll do more, Semproniiis, we'll deserve 
it." Any poor wight can be deserving, and comfort him- 
self with the thought of his extreme meritoriousness 
when he does not win the prizes — the good things of 
this life. I am not quite sure that mortals have not the 
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power to command success — a stand-and-deliver attitude 
towards Dame Fortune, a firm and commanding bearing 
in the face of evil circumstances and adverse fate, carries 
considerable weight — but you must be one of those bom 
"to threaten or command"; however, if you are a 
humble individual, possessing neither "an eye like Mars", 
nor Jovinian attributes, then you must be content to feel 
merely extremely deserving, if somewhat conspicuously 
unrewarded. Suppose you are toiling hopelessly — ^with- 
out medals and ribbons, and cups and shields — does it 
do you any harm to imagine how delightful it would be 
to receive the rewards ? I think not, but truly believe 
the hopeful, expecting, " man-never-is-but-always-to- 
be-blest " state of mind lightens labour and lessens care. 
Suppose a piece of work is a complete failure, and you 
are deeply, bitterly disappointed, would you have worked 
better saying all the time to yourself, " It's no good ; 
Pm useless; I can't do it"? The idea is simply ridi- 
culous. We must look forward and expect to succeed, 
or we can never do anything at all. Of course, it would 
hardly do to dream all the time of the coming triumph 
and not work for it. In the days of my youth (very 
extreme youth) when I adored Adelaide Anne Procter, I 
learned all about the evils of day-dreaming. As far as I 
can remember, all the rest of the community had gone 
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forth to the fight " while you sit dreaming on ", which 
sounded painfully personal; "a place in the ranks" 
awaited the unfortunate dreamer, but evidently nothing 
would induce him to leave his dreams — in dreamland he 
was pleasantly employed ** in storming some airy castle 
and bidding some giant yield", and neither buckled- 
on armour nor the attractions of battle could take him 
from his imaginary combats. One great advantage of 
dream encounters is — you always win ! It is much the 
same with imagined conversations, you invariably have 
all the good things to say ; the other person is either a 
chorus, or merely speaks for the purpose of being 
crushed by your brilliant sarcasms. These dreamland 
entertunments are somewhat comforting after you have 
been well snubbed, or had the worst of it in a round 
with some giant, who will not artistically "yield". 
There are sensitive natures that could not live if they 
had not an " ury castle " to flee to after the knocks and 
buffetings of this hard-working world. Alnaschar un- 
fortunately smashed his glass ; but he must have had a 
charming time with the Cadi's daughter, and compound 
interest, before he kicked the basket over — ^besides, it is 
not necessary to become violent when we are day- 
dreaming, nor abuse our (imaginary) wives. How the 
first small success turns us to Alnaschars, and the next 
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rebuff scatters our baskets and our store of shining, brittle 
glass. You remember Pendennis' first two guineas for 
the verses entitled The Church Porch'i — ^how excited 
he was ! what a fortune he was going to make ! ''I needn't 
be a charge upon the old mother. I can pay off Laura 
now. I can get my own living. I can make my own 
way." Even Warrington's reference to Alnaschar did 
not damp his ardour and enthusiasm. Two guineas ! 
Forty-two little silver shillings ! "What a fuss about 
nothing ! " says the rich man 5 " and how very foolish to 
dream of making a large fortune ! " Well ! perhaps it 
was foolish, but wasn't it natural ? More natural than 
if Pendennis had carefully put away his cheque, and 
calculated exactly how many mutton chops and how 
much of Mrs. Flanagan's wages his two guineas would 
pay. We who are older — possibly wiser — realize the 
fragile nature of the glass, the extreme ease with which our 
poor baskets fall to the ground; but youth — ^glorious, 
enthusiastic youth — only sees the sunshine turning the 
common crystal to diamonds, and would wager his last 
shilling that the basket is as steady as a rock, the glass 
solid and unbreakable. We may end up in the work- 
house — thankful for a pound of tea or a plug of tobacco — 
but let us start the journey full of hope, enthusiasm, 
and the certainty of success ; if we come to the work- 
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house, undoubtedly we shall have plenty of time to in- 
dulge in day-dreaming; perhaps it is as well to have 
a taste in dreams, that we may be ready for all emer- 
gencies ! 

Joseph's brethren scoffed at him as a dreamer, but 
we know he became a great ruler, the only man in the 
land of Egypt who knew what to do in a time of terrible 
famine and disaster. Joseph dreamt, but he also worked ; 
the two things should go together. People who never 
dream in all probability never think. I believe we are 
positively afraid to think, and we know much " evil is 
wrought by want of thought ". There is some pleasing 
anecdote about a man — or was it a woman ? Perhaps I 
had better say a person — who described their full and 
busy day— every single moment occupied with either 
work or amusement — to someone, who drily asked : 
" And when do you think ? " If we set out to think, 
and our thoughts become dim and dull with worry and 
care, then is the time to hie away to the happy pastures 
surrounding our castle in the wr— everyone surely has 
some aerial abode. I read of a hard-worked American 
whose castle was a peach-farm — ^he never had quite 
enough money to buy it, and he never would have had 
the leisure to live in it, but he always thought about it — 
it refreshed him ; as the lights of Lord Steyne's brougham 
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'^kep' up" Raggles, so did his imaginary peach-fiEurm 
cheer his thoughts — it " kep* him up ". To want some- 
thingy to look forward to the day when you perhaps 
may possess it, is not to be discontented. Could there 
be two more contented, happier people than Tommy 
Traddles and his Sophy ? Yet we know they used to 
look into the shop windows and point out the things 
they would buy and give to each other when they were 
rich. They even planned out the house they would 
live in when " Tom" made money. Was that wasteful 
day-dreaming ? I think not. " Tom " had his Sophy to 
work for, he also had to work hard to buy his house ; 
and what a comfort it is to know he did buy it, and also 
bought all the other things they had looked at when 
they were poor. Of course, Traddles might have been 
a failure — ^Dickens could never have had the heart to 
make him one ! — ^he and Sophy might have lived in the 
attic (papered by Sophy) all their days; but even so, 
there is a great deal of pleasure to be discovered in 
looking forward to coming riches, there is also much 
happiness to be found in attics ! I agree with Traddles 
that you can be very happy on **a Britannia metal 
footing", and, as Copperfield wisely remarked, "the 
silver will be the brighter when it comes ". Only, I see 
no reason (because your tea tastes quite happily and 
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pleasantly when stirred with a tin teaspoon) to prevent 
you reasonably looking forward to a day of solid silver 
and " the usual trimmings " ! We can be content with 
tin and yet expectant of silver. If by any chance the 
family plate never comes our way we shall not be very 
greatly disappointed. Our disappointments in many 
cases lie with ourselves, we do not see things in the 
right proportion J our views become distorted and twisted, 
the disappointment looms very large, and the other 
things — very often the real things — dwindle away to 
nothing. When Mrs. Greenacre was bitterly dis- 
appointed and annoyed because Mrs. Lookaloft and her 
pushing family dined with the quality (including Mrs. 
Proudie) at UUathorne Sports, while she was left with 
the company in the tent, her wise husband asked her 
what she would have felt had her boy Harry been killed 
when he was so ignominiously unhorsed tilting at Miss 
Thome's quintain. Would she have cared where the 
Lookalofts were, or what they did? Would she have 
cared for anything? When we are sat upon by Mrs. 
Proudie, or passed over for the Lookalofts, need we be so 
very disappointed ? Can we not think how little, how 

very little, such things matter if 1 knew a mother 

once who, before she opened a telegram (telegrams used 
to be rare and ominous) hurriedly glanced at her nearest 
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and dearest and counted them before she opened it : bad 
news might come, disappointment and loss, but the 
worst could not befall while she saw her husband and 
children before her alive and well. There is a great 
deal in proportion. Disappointments, looked at fair and 
square in their proper place, are not so very terrible after 
all. Also, we are not always disappointed. Even if we 
are nine times out of ten; is not that tenth time so 
glorious that it is worth all the other nine ? Of course 
it is ; and it is far finer and more uplifting because of 
those miserable nine occasions when we bit the dust — 
drank the waters of bitterness, and sat in a comer cover- 
ing our heads with most unpleasant ashes. As the years 
go by I think we remember the happy day when we 
were not disappointed — ^when by some miracle we 
achieved success — ^far more often than we think of those 
dreary evenings when we brushed the ashes out of our 
hdr ! I suppose it is a dispensation of Providence that 
the dark days fade and grow dim and the bright days 
wax brighter and brighter as they fall behind us. The 
little successes shine out, the very big disappointments 
become quite lost in " Time's rubbish heap **. Then we 
never can know what blessings may come from our dis- 
appointments. When Jack returned from the market 
with only a handful of beans and no cow, his worthy 
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mother was mightily disappointed, and in her wrath 
flung the offending seeds out of the window. I fancy 
the old lady cheered up and quite forgave her Jack 
when the golden harp, the golden hen, and the bags of 
golden money, appeared upon the scene. Now, it would 
never do to go about offering good substantial cows for 
— shall we say five large beans ? But, if we have lost 
our cow and only received a poor handful of dull-look- 
ing seeds in exchange, we might, perhaps, try to look 
upon them as magic beans, and thus comfort our dis- 
appointed hopes — magic beans that may grow to a 
great tall beanstalk, that may bring us wealth and fame 
and all the good things that we hope for and long for. 
As you never can tell by merely looking at them which 
are the ordinary beans and which the beans that come 
from furyland, it is wiser not to despise them and throw 
them away. The foot of the beanstalk was in the 
ground close to Jack's humble cottage ; but its topmost 
branches reached the sky. Jack was brave, and did not 
fear to climb the magic tree, and we know he climbed 
to some purpose. The top of our beanstalk may not 
conceal golden treasures, but as we do not know — any 
more than Jack did — what is wuting for us at the top, we 
may as well climb and see. 

'* Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall." 
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We shall never gain anything if we are afraid. Did 
not our good Queen Bess contemptuously inscribe 
beneath Sir Walter Raleigh's timorous line: 

^ If thy mind fail thee, do not climb at all." 

Had Jack's mind failed him, I suppose the beanstalk 
would have been cut down for firewood, and his mother 
would never have left off lamenting the loss of her valu- 
able cow. Are our magic beans nothing but a terrible 
disappointment, with no hidden promise of mysterious 
treasure and easily disarmed and conquered giants ? 
Well, what then ? Even from the beans of disappoint- 
ment may grow the tall tree of character, of conduct, 
of lessons well and faithfully learned ; and if the bean- 
stalk's roots are hidden among the clay and mud, its top- 
most branches are hidden amidst the stars. 

^ Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall." 

CSmb! 



PODSNAPPERY AND 

HENNY-PENNY 

'T^HERE are a number of people in the world — 
otherwise quite harmless, honest citizens — ^who 
pride themselves upon their complete want of imagina- 
tion. They plume their rather solid feathers, toss their 
heads, and proudly exclaim : " We are not in the least 
imaginative''. Now, Pride takes unto himself strange 
forms, and appears in curious ways. Tou meet people 
who are quite proud of being able to tell when a cat is 
in the room — I mean the hidden cat, not the purring 
visibility! They explain their occult gift (after the 
''harmless necessary" one has been discovered and 
removed) by talking of electricity and electric currents 
— ^they feel Pussy's presence somewhere in their spines ; 
and they always finish by giving you anecdotes of their 
great-grandmother, who also had a rooted antipathy to 
cats, and evidently spent her time looking for them in 
the most unlikely places. Then there is the inherited 
family temper \ this is a constant source of pride to its 
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owners, though not to their friends and acquaintances. 
I quite understand that before you have the flashing eye 
and stamping foot of your great-great-great-great- 
grandfather, you must possess authentic ancestors to 
flash and stamp ; but why be especially uplifted because 
they were men of wrath ? You never hear anyone say : 
"In 1600 our family were noted for the extreme 
violence of their temper, but I am glad to say, with 
time and education, we have entirely eradicated the 
failing, and are now fairly amiable". Not at all; there 
is nothing ancestral about amiability. It is the fine old 
crusted anger, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion with the Crown Derby and the teaspoons, that 
makes ill-tempered descendants so extraordinarily up- 
lifted. Why even the distant collaterals — (shade of the 
Countess de Saldar, " not the elder branch ! Cadet " I) 
— who have only one of the famous teacups and no 
spoons, talk proudly of the family temper. You re- 
member George Osborne's answer to General Tufto — 
" We bear the same arms ", and you also remember how 

it happened that the crest of the " L Osbomes " 

shed a decorative lustre on the panels of the carriage 
from 96, Russell Square. If a coat-of-arms, resplen- 
dent with gules and chevrons, with shield, mantling, 
and motto all complete can be bought, why not a fine 
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and furious Old Family Temper ? Would the departing 
owner leave his ancestral anger (along with the ghost) 
for the plebeian purchaser if — ^if it was considered in 
the price of the baronial halls ? He might be induced 
to do so; it is wonderful what money can buy nowa- 
days. How truly ridiculous it is to be proud of being 
cross or sulky or unforgiving because our woad-stained 
forbears — knowing no better — were the same. But 
there are silly folk who would gladly trace their 
descent from a celebrated cannibal, if they thought it 
would add to their dignity and importance. I have 
even met weird beings who announce with ''pride in 
their port" that they never read, remarking with im- 
pressive emphasis : '' Reading is not in our family ; 
none of us ever read ". On the whole, I would prefer 
the cannibal for a relative ! 

Is there any justification for the excessive pride dis- 
played by those who are utterly devoid of imagination ? 
They invariably profess themselves thankful — ^it is their 
own word— extremely thankful that no one can accuse 
them of being imaginative. Give them their due, they 
are quite right; nobody could! They live in an 
atmosphere heavy with solid fact and Mr. Podsnap 
is their prophet ! Now, the elements of Podsnappery 
are excellent, are most useful, it is a great matter to 
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rise early in the morning and breakfast with aggressive 
punctuality; it is also — ^in a business career — of im- 
portance to be correct and accurate and have certain 
rules and regulations ; but — the Podsnappic attitude can 
be carried too far. Facts are facts — "who deniges of 
it ? " — ^but Life all solid-mahogany fact, with no grace- 
ful drapery of pleasant fiction, no gaily patterned 
covering fringed with the "cockle-shells and silver 
bells" of fancy would be rather a dismal and dreary 
affair. Podsnap and his followers sternly condemn all 
that they do not understand : as their mental vision is 
both limited and obtuse, they undoubtedly have the 
pleasure of condenming a great deal. With a wave of 
his hand Mr. Podsnap sweeps away all artists, poets, 
and dreamers, especially the latter. No one has any 
right to dream, the very word day-dream is obnoxious 
and offensive, and certainly not to be mentioned in the 
presence of "the young person". No well-regulated 
household ever talks of dreams. 

What is the good of them? Can you buy them? 
Can you sell them ? 

My excellent Podsnap, not often I grant you; but 
sometimes the dreams may even be turned into money, 
into the plun solid coins that you understand. 
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If there were dreams to sell. 

Merry and sad to tell 
And the crier rung the bell 

What would you buy ? 

Imagine for a moment (you see, I credit you with some 
imagination !) the Dream-pedlar ringing his bell outside 
the Podsnap mansion — his hands filled with scarlet 
blossoms and pale dream-flowers, his head crowned with 
a wreath of drooping poppy-buds — ^what would happen ? 
Poor Georgiana would be firmly removed by Mamma 
to the back of the house away from the haunting sound 
of this strange, demoralising song : 

Some cost a passing bell. 

Some a light sigh 
That shakes from Life's fresh crown 

Only a rose leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell 

What would you buy ? 

I am quite sure Mr. Podsnap — flushed, and very angry — 
would bounce out on the doorstep, harangue the 
fantastic merchant in dreams, and threaten him with the 
police if he did not instantly decamp. Possibly the 
Dream-seller's language would seem incomprehensible 
to Mr. Podsnap, and then he would have the tremendous 
satisfaction of exclaiming : " Not English ! " before he 
shut the door. Though in the regions of Podsnappery 
it is a terrible offence to be un-British, still, it is 
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also an excuse for various vagaries of conduct and 
speech, 

Mr. Podsnap pities the Foreigner and Mr. Podsnap's 
pity is a very impressive and ponderous article. He 
packs it carefully in his portmanteau and produces it for 
the benefit of the Custom House Officials who are so 
incredibly stupid that they do not understand English. 
He places it prominently on the table while he abuses 
the mutton-chop that he would order, and now finds is 
toughy very French, and made of veal ! The travelling 
Podsnap is a wonderful personage, shall I be considered 
unpatriotic if I say I prefer to disown him when he and 
his numerous female relations cross my Continental 
path? Sometimes he compels you to listen to his 
grumblings over the food and the tea, especially the 
tea — when it is worth crossing the Channel to drink the 
coffee! — makes you hear all he has to say of the 
Foreigner's many iniquities, and descants on the discom- 
forts of Foreign lands. I always wish to say, as the 
Fairy-tale Princess said to the disagreeable Prince : " If 
you do not like it. Prince Falcram, why did you come ? ** 
Perhaps Podsnap really does like it, though he grumbles ; 
assuredly the hotel-keepers like his money. It is some- 
what comforting to know that with all his insularity 
and aggressive British ways, Podsnap is universally re- 
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spected and looked up to. The polite Venetian Banker, 
who cashed my cheque without either a reference or 
knowing whence I came or whither I was going, handed 
over the money with a sweet smile and the words, 
'* Madame, we can always trust the English, we have 
never been deceived by an Englishman nor an English- 
woman". I regret that my first feeling was one of 
surprised incredulity — so little honour have honest 
prophets in their own country ! But my second feeling 
was all that was right and proper, my heart swelled with 
pride, and I departed (with the money, the main thing at 
that moment !) in an atmosphere of ** Rule, Britannia ! " 
and "The British Grenadiers" — my martial bearing 
reminiscent of Little Johnny-head-in-air. Only I was 
luckier than the hapless Johnny : though full of national 
fervour, I yet preserved my balance and did not topple 
into the canal. 'Twould have been a sadly ignominious 
end to Rule-Britannic pride had I been fished out of 
those picturesque but insanitary waters on the end of a 
gondolier's boathook ! 

Now, there can be no doubt that we owe our reputa- 
tion for upright dealing and straightforward integrity to 
the family of Podsnap. The people who hail Harold 
Skimpole as their high-priest are very charming in many 
ways (Harold's followers are much nicer than he was). 
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but they are most unpleasantly unreliable. Had my 
Venice banker encountered English Skimpoles instead 
of English Podsnaps, would he have cashed my cheque 
so readily and agreeably? I think not. And as I 
wanted the money for Venetian glass — since broken — 
unquestionably the unimaginative Podsnaps have their 
uses! Perhaps they may be right to look at things 
solidly and seriously : if they lose a great many pleasures, 
they are also spared a number of harassing miseries. If 
they are incapable of building castles in the air, filled 
with happy fancies, they are equally incapable of im- 
agining gloomy horrors and impending disasters. Pod- 
snap may lie awake, but he hears no strange noises ; the 
night is not for him hideous with ominous sound — 
sinister rustlings — ^hollow creakings — talk to him of 
ghosts and he only remarks : '^ I don't choose to discuss 
them. I don't admit them". Were a foolish spectre 
bold enough to venture into Mr. Podsnap's presence, he 
would merely wave it away with a " Not English " ! and 
the discomfited shade would promptly vanish. I cannot 
imagine (and alas ! I am imaginative) Podsnap's hair ever 
standing on end with fright ! Lonely roads hold no 
fears for him, ditches covered with green slime convey 
no shiver of hidden murder. Podsnap can see a lime- 
kiln without being haunted by " the Jew's grey eyes ", 
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without hearing the tinkle tinkle of approaching sledge 
bells. Really I am almost inclined to think the non- 
imaginative have the best of it after all. Charlotte 
continues to cut her bread and butter with calm placidity, 
and we know she was a particularly "well-conducted 
person** — ^if irritating — on the whole, a more useful 
member of society than the unhappy Werther. The 
imaginative must eat, so perhaps it is a good thing there 
is no dearth of wooden-headed, placid Charlottes to 
wield the butter-knife and spread the bread. Imagina- 
tion, that gallant steed, bears us bravely into the far- 
away realms of fancy ; but if he is not carefully curbed 
and bridled he may land us in a terrible morass. There 
never was such a horse for running away ! When he 
becomes entirely out of hand, it is wise to tie him up 
securely in the stable of common sense, and turn to 
some useful, innocuous employment — even assist the 
Admirable Charlotte in cutting slices of harmless bread 
and peaceful butter. 

Imagination is a good servant but the worst of all 
masters and must be firmly kept in his proper place. I 
suppose most of us have an intimate acquaintance with 
Henny-penny, dating from the nursery days when she 
and her companions were dear and valued friends. Last 
Christmas she appeared in a new and very charming 
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dress and her modest price was one shilling. There is 
no need to scofF Podsnappicly and say she is only a hen 
in a fairy story, for she is really a remarkable illustration 
of a fine and vivid imagination ending in disaster. Per- 
sonally, I admire Henny-penny immensely — she had such 
large ideas; there was nothing narrow-minded nor 
paltry about her, and she possessed the magnetic in- 
fluence of the born leader. That she led her followers 
to their death does not detract from her leadership: 
many leaders have done the same. Henny-penny 
grubbing up her breakfast among the pea-stacks, was 
struck on the head by a large and heavy pea. Her vivid 
fancy immediately ran riot amidst falling skies and 
worlds and stars, and she came to the conclusion that the 
sky was certainly falling, and she must go and tell the 
King. '* So she gaed, and she gaed, and she gaed," and 
as we know in her " gaeing " met Cocky-locky, Ducky- 
daddies, and other friends who were fired with enthusi- 
asm at her words, and determined to accompany her and 
inform His Majesty of the impending calamity. Now, 
Henny-penny's head was in the clouds — her heart was 
beating with loyal fervour — she was intoxicated by her 
sense of power, had she not gained a following ? — 
When most unfortunately, at the very moment she was 
least able to cope with his Machiavellian machinations, 
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she fell in with that Prince of Artfulness — Foxy-woxy. 
The end is soon told — indeed, it is too painful to dwell 
upon : the Fox told Henny-penny he knew the shortest 
way to the King's palace, and she believed him. Alas ! 
instead of king, courtiers, and palace, this brave little 
band of patriots found themselves in the Fox's den— 
surrounded by his exceedingly hungry family. There is, 
I believe, another version of this classic, one that de- 
scribes the escape of Henny-penny — all the followers 
perished ; but I prefer to think she died for an idea, for — 
if you like — ^her imagination ; also, I am sure she would 
never have sacrificed her comrades. 

Is there any moral to this delightful little story ? 

Why, not one moral, but half a dozen. 

Firstly, Henny-penny was far too imaginative, and she 
did not stop to think. Moral: Look carefully before 
you jump to conclusions. 

Secondly, she insisted on having a crowd of satellites, 
whereas alone the Fox might not have thought her 
worth capturing. Moral: Lead a forlorn hope by your- 
self. 

Thirdly, she was so carried away by enthusiasm and 
excitement that she trusted bad Mr. Fox, a thing she 
would never have done in cold blood. Moral: Don't 
lose your head. But indeed, we might go on gathering 
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basketfuls of morals, and ideas, and comparisons, from 
the tale of Henny-penny. 

Somewhere in the newspaper I saw the expression, 
"Think Imperially.** We are bidden to think in an 
Imperial manner, or — if you prefer it — to consider the 
Empire before ourselves. 

Henny-penny was the first Imperialist ! No one can 
say her thoughts were anything but positively regal ; her 
mind at once turned to the King. No half measures — no 
visiting Mayors and County Councils — no red-tape for 
Henny-penny; she intended to save the country from 
the falling sky, and she went to head-quarters. She 
never thought of sending anyone else, of the length 
of the journey that lay before her : in the true spirit of 
self-sacrifice the poor little hen set out on her travels. 
It is her blaze of purple Imperialism that is so very 
attractive. Unfortunately it landed her in the fox's den, 
but all fine thoughts and brave endeavours are not of 
necessity overcome by cunning and trickery. Apart 
from anything to do with Empires, we can all " think 
Imperially **. Now, it is just this large-minded thinking 
that Mr. Podsnap cannot understand; he would tell you 
fine thoughts are of no use. But they are of use : we 
can think of greatness without being ridiculous ; we can 
" serve God and honour the Sang ** without imagining 
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the sky is falling every time we are hit on the head. If 
we allow our minds to range through the wide forests 
that need not prevent us watering the front garden. It 
is a great satisfaction to know we can ''think Imperially'', 
when there is most decidedly nothing Imperial in our- 
selves, or our surroundings. Train the wayward 
imagination to grand and noble thoughts and it becomes 
our greatest happiness and our best friend. Also, do 
not invariably contemplate calamity : the sky is not falling 
— although it often looks like it ; even if it did fall, the 
little white, fleecy clouds would fall very soft ! 

My good Mr. Podsnap, I do not wonder you are 
angry at all this nonsensical talk of hens and falling 
skies. You are quite justified in being annoyed j but, 
dear Mr. Podsnap, I know you occasionally "think 
Imperially ", so do join with me in flinging up your hat 
and shouting enthusiastically : 

" God Save the King ! " 
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